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Bessie Bloom Wessel is now teaching at Con- 
necticut College. She is particularly interested 
in the role of ethnic factors in community life 
and is the author of several surveys which deal 
with this topic. The present article, “The Eth- 
nic Survey of New London, 1938~44,”’ is a re- 
survey of the same community after some twen- 
ty years. The report of the earlier survey was 
also published in the Journal. 


The article by Otto Pollak on ‘“Discrimina- 
tion against Older Workers in Industry” pre- 
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terest in the social aspects of old age. Mr Pollak 
has published a number of papers dealing with 
the problems of the aged. 


“Effect of the War on the Birth Rate and 
Postwar Fertility,’”’ by Wilson H. Grabill, fer- 
tility analyst for the Population Division, Bu- 
reau of the Census, discusses the minimum war- 
time birth rate expected on the basis of wartime 
withdrawals of men from the civilian popula- 
tion. The original paper was read at the joint 
regional meeting of the American Statistical 
Association and the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics, in Washington, May 7, 1944. 


Ernest Harms, the author of “The Develop- 
ment of Religious Experience in Children,’’ is 
the editor of The Nervous Child and the Hand- 
book of Child Guidance. Dr. Harms is particu- 
larly interested in the study of the nonverbal 
cultural expressions of men. He has derived 
several methods for using “‘art’”’ and other non- 
verbal expressions for the study of those human 
activities in which words play a secondary role. 


The article on “An Analysis of Idealogies in 
the Context of Discussion” by Gordon H. Arm- 
bruster is based on firsthand observations 
made by the author while a student at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. Mr. Armbruster is 
now a labor relations analyst on the special 
service staff of Ernst and Ernst. 
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associate professor of sociology at Syracuse Uni- 
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chology of the exceptional mind. This interest 
has included the study of the processes by which 
the unusual mental integrations are achieved 
and the part which the social order plays in pro- 
ducing them. His “Reflections of Social Disor- 
ganization in the Behavior of a Schizophrenic 
Patient” is in his general field of interest. 
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something I can really recommend to any 
serious students of the sociology of religion.” 
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Brown University 


How does religion affect society? 


How does society affect religion? 


This book is a synthesis of the ma- 
terial gathered in theological, an- 
thropological, and sociological stud- 
ies on the interrelation of religion 
and society both past and present. 
It includes the first systematic clas- 
sification of types of religious groups. 


SAMUEL G. KINCHELOE, CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY: “Joachim 
Wach has just written the first complete Sociol- 
ogy of Religion in English. He was a student of 
Max Weber, who was the author of the great three 
volume edition of the Sociology of Religion and 
in a way the first to develop this field. Wach 
builds upon the foundation laid by Weber, but 
goes further in bringing out the implications of 
his great teacher’s position. This book is not light 
reading, but for anyone who has really learned to 
read it is exceedingly rewarding. I am using it 
as supplementary reading in my course on the 
Sociology of Religion with very great profit.” 


$5.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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NONE IS MORE NEEDED AT THIS HOUR” 


says Rosert M. MAcliver, in his 
forceful introduction to 


By FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


This book is a powerful, but calm and reasoned, plea for moderation when the 
time comes for the Allied Nations to set peace terms with defeated Germany. 


It is written by a native of Germany who came to this country in 1935 to escape 
Nazi domination, is now a citizen of the United States, and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Notre Dame. 


In urging co-operation with the Germans, Mr. Hermens is not asking for co-opera- 
tion with the Nazis. He is not asking for a soft and easy peace for Germany. He 
makes definite and sensible proposals—proposals not only designed to punish 
the war criminals, but to block any Nazi attempt to stage a comeback. He writes 


from both an intimate and expert knowledge of the German people, their eco- 
nomics, and their politics. 


Many people will disagree with Mr. Hermens’ argument but his book 
should be read and thought about. 
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THE ETHNIC SURVEY OF NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, 1938-44 
A RESURVEY AFTER SOME TWENTY YEARS 


BESSIE BLOOM WESSEL 


ABSTRACT 


The New Survey, like the first one, seeks to ascertain the ethnic derivation of a given population and is 
a study in method. It corroborates trends noted in 1921 and contains changes in method which reveal more 
effectively ethnic diversity and change. A technique is presented by which any population, however large, 
may be described in terms of origin, admixture, and generation in the United States. The Survey notes that 
all groups in the community are minorities, the mixed ethnic group which is constantly increasing ranks 
first, and the Italian element second, in numerical importance. ‘‘The Ethnic Survey may be an end in itself, 


. . it may be basic to researches in related fields.”’ 


The Ethnic Survey of New London, 1938, 
was organized in the fall of 1937. The data 
presented contained information for 17,449 
individuals, gathered in the early months of 
1938." 

The object of the study is to describe the 
community in terms of its ethnic diversity, 
to secure a picture of each district for pur- 
poses of educational planning, and to es- 
tablish some symbol for each child which 
will readily identify him as to cultural vari- 
ables in his life-history which may be useful 
in educational procedure. The study also 
contains information on admixture, differ- 
ential fertility, and language usage. 

The Survey of 1938 is one of a series of 
ethnic surveys conducted by the author in 
various New England communities and in 
New England colleges. In the case of New 
London, the Ethnic Survey of 1938 is a re- 
survey or “New Survey’’—the data for the 
earlier survey having been gathered between 

' This Survey was conducted under the auspices 


of, and was made possible by a grant from, Con- 
necticut College. 


1918 and 1921 and reported in the pages of 
this Journal.2 The old survey will be re- 
ferred to as of rg2t. 


HISTORY OF THE SURVEY AS A 
METHOD OF INQUIRY 


The early survey represented an initial 
effort to obtain data for ethnic origins and 
admixture, with reference to a “community 
area.” New London was the first of several 
communities subjected to this type of 
survey. 

The surveys which followed, as well as the 
first one, were concernedespecially with meth- 
odology. There was theexpectation that more 
precise procedures in the field of ethnic rela- 
tions, if realized, might offer a more ade- 
quate picture of the community in this re- 
spect and a sound basis for communal plan- 
ning in areas which were heterogenous in 
their makeup; also, that a procedure which 
classifies individuals more cautiously as to 


2 See American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 1 (July, 1929); also ibid., No. 2 (September, 
1929). 
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ethnic background might obviate the care- 
lessly begotten racist literature which found 
expression in our own midst in the early 
quarter of this century. 

The objectives were set forth fully in 
various reports’ by the author. We need re- 
call here only that these studies had their 
origin in the days of quota legislation based 
on “national origins’ at a time when the 
work of Madison Grant, Harry Laughlin, 
and Carl Brigham were exerting a powerful 
influence—racist in its conception and in- 
fluential in educational procedure. The 
magnificent retraction of Carl Brigham did 
not serve to bring about any changes in 
quota legislation, racist in its origin, which 
is still in existence. 

In presenting the New Survey for New 
London there are three objectives: (1) to 
obtain a new and comparable picture of the 
community; (2) to disclose ethnic changes 
which have taken place since 1921 and to 
note regular trends within these changes; 
and (3) to report upon improvements in 
procedure which grow out of successive in- 
quiries in a given field, especially when the 
tools of inquiry are frankly experimental. 
Changes in method sometimes destroy the 
basis of comparison. In such cases and when- 
ever the situation warrants, the two sets of 
data have been reduced to a comparable 
basis. (See Table V.) Ethnic changes and 
changes in procedure are noted in the course 
of the report and are summarized at the end. 

THE NEW SURVEY 

Entree into the schools and instructions 
to principals and to teachers were effected 
in the same manner as in previous surveys. 
Information regarding ethnic origin and 
migration, language usage, and other social 
or cultural factors in family history were 
gathered from all children attending all pub- 
lic and parochial schools during the school 
year 1937-38. 

The questionnaire used in earlier studies 
was revised on the basis of experience in 


3 See especially Bessie Bloom Wessel, An Ethnic 
Survey of Woonsocket, Rhode Island (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931). 


other communities. In many cases the terms 
used and the phraseology is determined by 
the reaction which they are known to evoke 
from the various ethnic groups, rather than 
by scientific precision in the use of these 
terms. 

The questionnaries were really distrib- 
uted in the early months of 1938. In the 
spring of 19384 several hundred home visits 
were made by a field worker, while a re- 
search associate coded and prepared the 
material for tabulation. 


PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION 
AND TERMINOLOGY 


In order to enable the reader to proceed 
without reference to former reports, some 
paragraphs which contain a definition of 
terms are repeated here, with such changes 
as intervening years have made possible. 
These changes arise in part from changing 
procedure and in part from changes in the 
general vocabulary in this field. Time has 
effected a considerable improvement in the 
definition of terms, It is no longer necessary 
to defend the use of the term ethnic as a sub- 
stitute for the term nationality used in its 
cultural connotation. Also, one may now 
use freely such terms as genetic and somatic 
in lieu of the term racial, when referring to 
stocks or when discussing hereditary fac- 
tors. A more widespread knowledge of an- 
thropology and of genetics, as these bear on 
race, have made for clarification. 

Individuals in this study are classified 
into ethnic groups. The term nationality, 
when used at all, is used in its ethnic sense. 

An ethnic group is composed of individ- 
uals who identify themselves as members of 
such a group because of common culture or 
tradition. An individual is classified as a 
member of an ethnic group if two parents 
and four grandparents claim the same 
ethnic derivation. 


These groups represent, at times, definite 


‘ The field work was done by Miss Jane Garrett- 
son. Miss Kaethe Rabnow was in charge of the sta- 
tistical work; Miss Elizabeth Tompkins assisting 
more recently. 
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somatic types (Boas). It might be said that 
ethnic groups do not offer a basis for deter- 
mining truly genetic factors. It is, of course, 
impossible to disentangle the genetic ele- 
ments or to posit pure types. There are, 
however, some generally recognizable and 
relatively stable “types’—British, French 
Canadians, Jews, Italians, and so on. They 
differ in degree of homogeneity and purity. 
For example, French Canadians are a fairly 
homogeneous group because of several cen- 
turies of inbreeding. The Jews constitute an 
ethnic group displaying well-marked cul- 
tural cohesion, but they are characterized 
by physical heterogeneity (Fishberg®). They 
are less prone to intermarriage than any 
other group in the country. The British, 
while in origin a mixed group, nevertheless 
constitute a type not usually mistaken as 
Armenian or Syrian. In spite of considerable 
overlapping and agelong admixture, these 
groups do represent “ethnic” entities to the 
student of communal problems. Whatever 
classification we make is arbitrary, but cer- 
tain principles are adopted here as a working 
basis. 

As already indicated, the ethnic deriva- 
tion of an individual is determined by the 
derivation of two parents and corroborated 
by the origin of four grandparents. A child, 
all four of whose grandparents are Jewish, 
is classed as Jewish. The birthplaces of par- 
ents and grandparents have been recorded, 
although they are not presented in this re- 
port. 

Two-way classifications, one ethnic and 
one geographic, have been used in the vari- 


, ous reports’ to indicate differences which 


arise between classifications based on the 
two methods. In several cities the results 
indicate that about one-half the individuals 
came from countries (pre-Hitler) which are 
not identical with the ethnic origin of the 
individual. This fact should be taken into 

5’ Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (rev. 
ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1938). 


6 Maurice Fishberg, The Jews: A Study of Race 
and Environment (New York: Scribners, 1911). 


7 Only ethnic classifications are used in this re- 
port. 


consideration when interpreting census sta- 
tistics, since the United States census uses 
birthplace as a basis of classification. 

The variety of birthplaces in a given 
family or in specific groups throws light up- 
on migratory habits, and in themselves con- 
stitute cultural variables for each individual. 
Thus, a child who, together with his parents, 
was born in Italy of four Italian grand- 
parents may not differ constitutionally from 
the child also descended from four Italian 
grandparents but whose parents were born 
in the United States and who is himself 
native born. Culturally, we may expect a 
different product. Ethnic indices for indi- 
viduals are used to differentiate these fac- 
tors in the history of the child. 


TERMS 


Homogeneous refers to any child or to a 
sib all four of whose grandparents are of the 
same ethnic origin. 

Mixed refers to any child all four of whose 
grandparents are not of the same ethnic 
origin and who is therefore the product of 
admixture. The two parents and four grand- 
parents may or may not be of the same geo- 
graphic origin. 

Old American (O.A.) applies to any child 
all four of whose grandparents were born in 
this country. In the New Survey, Old Amer- 
icans are classified also by European origin.° 
They may be homogeneous or of mixed de- 
scent. Some are homogeneous of British de- 
scent; others are homogeneous of French 
Canadian descent; etc. Old American chil- 
dren record the United States as the birth- 
place for at least three successive genera- 
tions in the family; children, parents, and 
all grandparents are native born. 

Partly Old American applies to a child 
both of whose parents were native born and 
one or more of whose grandparents, but not 
all four, were native born. 


* This is a radical departure in procedure from 
that employed in the 1921 study. It serves to dis- 
close the presence of stocks belonging to the old 
immigration and to redistribute all stocks in the 
population according to its ethnic origin (see 
Table 5, below). 
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Intramarriage indicates a marriage be- 
tween a man and a woman from the same 
ethnic group. It is a condition of the study 
that only families who have children in 
school can be included. It means that we are 
studying the total population of the next 
decade or two—excepting for internal mi- 
gration. 

Intermarriage is a term describing any 
union that brings into the family line more 
than one ethnic strain. The parents belong 
to two different ethnic groups. 

Admixture and ethnic fusion are general 
terms to be distinguished from intermarriage. 
The rate of intermarriage does not neces- 
sarily indicate the amount of admixture in 
the population, since any couple may have 
one or ten children. Population changes are 
effected by rates of intermarriage, by dif- 
ferential birth rates, death rates, internal 
migration, and numerous other causes. 

Generation is a term generally used by 
writers on immigration problems to refer 
to the time when migration took place in the 
history of the family line and is so used here: 

First generation refers to an individual 
who migrated to this country—one who is 
foreign born. 

Second generation refers to one who is 
native born of foreign parents. 

Third generation refers to one who is 
native born of native grandparents. 

Some of the families in which the two 
parents are classified as “third generation” 
(3-3) are Old American families who have 
been in this country six, seven, or even ten 
generations. 

Sib refers to the children of one father 
and one mother. Sometimes the sib is the 
unit of enumeration; at other times, the 
child. 

Siblings are brothers and sisters. 

Although the terms racial, genetic, and 
somatic are used, there is no assumption that 
we are dealing with definite entities which 
may be called ‘“‘races’’ or with groups that 
are of pure stock for generations untold. 
Purity of stock and admixture is described 
only in terms of the generations actually be- 
fore us. 


SYMBOLS 


The symbols always refer to parents. 
Children are one generation longer in this 
country than the symbol for parents indi- 
cate. The same set of symbols serves to 
locate children, parents, and grandparents. 

The symbols 1, 2, and 3 indicate the 
generation of parents. 

1-1 indicates that both parents are for- 
eign born. 

1-1 intramarriage: Both parents are for- 
eign born and immigrants to the United 
States; both are of the same ethnic descent. 
Example: An Italian man, foreign born, is 
married to an Italian woman, also foreign 
born. 

1-1 intermarriage: Both parents are for- 
eign born and immigrants, but they come 
from different ethnic groups. The birth- 
places may or may not be the same. Ex- 
ample: A man of Italian descent is married 
to a woman of Irish descent. 

In the second generation we have the 
same sequence: 

2-2 intramarriage: Parents are both na- 
tive born of foreign extraction but of the 
same stock. Example: A man of Italian de- 
scent, born in this country, is married to a 
woman of Italian descent, born in this coun- 
try. 

2-2 intermarriage: Parents are born in the 
United States, both of foreign extraction 
but not of the same stock. Example: A man 
of Italian descent, born in this country, is 
married to a woman of Irish descent, also 
born in this country. 

In the third generation we again have the 
same sequence: 

3-3: The parents are both native born of 
native parentage. 

3-3 intramarriage: The parents are na- 
tive born of native parentage, both of the 
same ethnic derivation. Example: An Old 
American man of British descent is married 
to an Old American woman also of British 
descent. 

3-3 intermarriage:? The parents are of 


9 In the ro21 survey all 3—3 families were treated 
as intramarriage; and 3-1, 3-2’s, etc., as inter- 
marriages on the basis of birthplace. The new study 
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native parentage but not of the same ethnic 
derivation. Example: An Old American 
man of British descent is married to an Old 
American woman of French-Canadian de- 
scent. 

In the illustrations given in the preceding 
paragraphs both parents are always of the 
same generation. Frequently one parent be- 
longs to one generation and the other to an- 
other generation, as 1-3, 2-3, 1-2, etc. Such 
parents may or may not be of the same 
etiinic descent. The generation symbol has 
no reference to ethnic strain. 

2—3’s represent a combination of several 
classes. 

The number of combinations in which 2 
and 3 occur together are so many that it be- 
comes necessary to create a general class 
which includes all matings with 2 and 3 
factors. The matings designated as 2-3’s 
include combinations like 2-3; 3-(2/3);'° 
3~-(3/2); (3/2)-(3/2); ete. 

O.A. indicates Old American. 

No effort is made in this report to differ- 
entiate between the symbol for the man or 
the woman. The groups are combined in the 
interest of space economy. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, 1938 
THE CITY 


New London is a city of some 30,000 in- 
habitants, situated partly on the Thames 
River and partly on Long Island Sound, 
halfway between New York and Boston on 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad. It is the site for several education- 
al institutions—Connecticut College, the 
New London Junior College, and the United 
States Coast Guard Academy. Either within 
the city or within sight of it are military and 
naval bases, submarine and shipping plants. 
The city itself does not boast of any exten- 
sive industry within its own limits, but it is 
the shopping center and the play center for 
thousands of employees in these plants and 


is guided by the actual ethnic strains in the situa- 
tion. 


to “69/3” refers to a parent who has one parent 
foreign born and one native born. 


institutions. It has until now provided hous- 
ing facilities (although never adequately) 
for these workers. It is surrounded by a 
semirural area in all directions, serves these 
communities commercially, and furnishes 
the professional and semiprofessional serv- 
ices, especially during the summer, for a 
population possibly three times its own. 

The earlier studies were conducted in the 
years 1918-1921 during the postwar Ameri- 
canization epidemics. The New Survey was 
conducted in 1938 just previous to the war 
boom which the city is now experiencing. 
In each case the study avoided the period 
when there was an influx due to prepared- 
ness for war, and so the studies describe 
what are the more stable elements in a pop- 
ulation. 

At best, however, New London must 
experience more mobility than other com- 
munities—a situation which arises out of its 
unique position as an educational center 
and as a community where army and navy 
families are constantly coming and going 
and from the fact that it is a summer resort 
and is surrounded by a host of summering 
places—some secluded, some noisome, offer- 
ing the town a varied clientele. 

In 1920 the city reported a population of 
25,688; in 1930 it was 29,640; and in 1940 it 
had increased to 30,094. 


THE SURVEY 


The Survey of 1921 dealt with 1,819 
families who then had children in school.The 
Survey of 1938 deals with 3,486 families who 
also had children in school. In the New Sur- 
vey, however, data are presented not only 
for 3,486 families but also for 10,477 sib- 
lings™ in these families. Obviously, the sec- 
tor of the population represented by the 


™'The Woonsocket study dealt with siblings 
actually in school. That procedure describes the 
school population and is useful for educational pur- 
poses. The 3,486 families in New London had actual- 
ly 6,296 children in school. By a slight change in the 
method of utilizing data already gathered, it was 
possible to increase the number of siblings studied 
by almost 66 per cent. All siblings in these families 
(10,477) are included—those in school, those of pre- 
school age, and those of postschool age. 


== 
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entire first filial generation is a more impor- 
tant sector for observation, since it is the 
sector which participates increasingly in the 
changing community; this group must be 
the focus of studies dealing with ethnic rela- 
tions. 

Since 10,477 individuals who come from 
3,486 families have 6,972 parents, the num- 
ber of individuals accounted for in this re- 
port is 17,499. 

The actual increase in the number of 
families over 1921 is due in part to the in- 
crease in the total population of the city and 
in part to the fact that the New Survey 
covered the parochial schools and the high 
schools, as well as the elementary schools; 
the 1921 survey included only the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

This is a preliminary report; only a sum- 
mary of the data which describes the popu- 
lation in terms of ethnic descent is presented. 
Only two tables are used for each sector of 
the population discussed. In each case the 
table is presented as a device for describing 
a total population. The last section of the 
report deals with ethnic changes within the 
community and with changes in survey 
technique. 


ETHNIC DIVERSITY AS INDICATED IN 
3,486 FAMILIES, 1938 


Tables 1 and 2 offer a picture of ail fami- 
lies according to ethnic descent of two par- 
ents and according to their generation in the 
United States. 

The outstanding features in the picture 
of the population as a whole are: 

1. Heterogeneity —In Table 1 families 
who are of homogeneous ethnic descent re- 
veal membership in at least twenty differ- 
ent ethnic groups, but together these con- 
stitute only one-half (50.9 per cent) of the 
total population. At least ten other ethnic 
groups have been absorbed in the mixed 
ethnic group and by “others.’’ This means 
that the population is derived from over 
thirty ethnic groups.” 


'2 All these ethnic groups are listed in a table, not 
included here, which is based on a count of grand- 
parents. 


2. Admixture.—Thirty-nine per cent of the 
families report intermarriage or admixture 
within the last two generations (i.e., among 
parents and grandparents). This is a mini- 
mum figure, since only those cases were in- 
cluded in which there was no doubt. All other 
cases were classified as doubtful. Most of the 
families included in this last category report 
some ancestry as Old American and there- 
fore belong to a class which regularly re- 
ports a high proportion of intermarriage. 

Thirty-nine per cent is a high proportion 
of admixture’ 

No one group in the community con- 
stitutes a majority in the population. All 
groups are ethnic minorities: the mixed 
ethnic group ranks first; British and Italians 
compete for second place, each with 12 per 
cent of the families." 

Families reporting two parents foreign 
born (1-1) represent 23.7 per cent of the 
total population; another 16.7 per cent re- 
port one foreign-born parent, including 
(1-2) and (1-2/3, etc.). About 20 per cent 
are Old American, but over 28 per cent are 
partly Old American, making 48 per cent of 
the population wholly or in part Old Ameri- 
can. 

Intermarriage’s follows a parttern dis- 
closed in earlier studies, with a rate of inter- 
marriage of almost 9 per cent in the first 
generation and in the neighborhood of 40- 
60 per cent in the second and third genera- 
tions. 


THE MIXED ETHNIC GROUP OR THE 
“MELTING POT” 


Table 1 describes the population in terms 
of descent or generation of family in the 
United States. It fails to disclose, even as de- 
scription, the manner in which the mixed 
ethnic group, the largest group in the popu- 


"3 The author found that 60 per cent of the fami- 
lies in Old Lyme, Connecticut, reported admixture; 
but Old Lyme is an Old American and a homogene- 
ous community. 


‘4 In the first filial generation, however (Table 3), 
Italians overtake the British considerably. 


's See statement by Clarke Wissler discussing 
this regularity; Wessel, op. cit., Introduction. 
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lation, has been derived from the various 
stocks or what direction “assortative mat- 
ing”’ takes, i.e., what groups intermarry and 
with whom. In this table all those of mixed 
descent were classified together in one 


group. 


gI 


mixed ethnic group, or the “melting pot,” 
has been drawn from twenty-eight or thirty 
different stocks in varying proportions. As 
noted above, 1,361 or 39 per cent of the 
families are of mixed descent. 

Trends in intermarriage disclosed in 


TABLE 1 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, 1938: 3,486 SIBS CLASSIFIED BY ETHNIC DESCENT AND 
GENERATION OF PARENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


GENERATION OF PARENTS PERCENT- 
GRAND | AGE OF 
EruHnic DESCENT REJECTS 
1-2/3 | 2-2 2-3's 3-3 ToTaL 
34 | 6 32 | 7 131 207 5 422 12.1 
French, total*....... (13) (3) (s) (7) (9) (4) (2) | (53) | (1.6) 
European. ..... 9 | 2 | 9 3 3 2 28 0.8 
Canadian..... 4 3 I 7 19 0.6 
German 2 4 20 0.6 
31 9 26 34 85 199 5.7 
Jewish........ 119 | 53 25 42 243 7.0 
Polish. . go 15 a8 126 3.6 
Portuguese........ 12 10 5 7 ce 36 1.0 
Scandinavian. 19 3 2 25 0.7 
Total homogeneous 753 183 128 166 250 284 7 | 1,772 50.9 
Mixed ancestry. . 73 55 186 | 130 611 301 5 | 1,361 39.0 
Doubtful (mostly O.A.)§....|....... 119 110 04 354 10.1 
Grand total... . 826 | 238 345 | 206 980 695 106 | 3,486 100.0 
Percentage of grand total. ...} 23.7 6.8 9.9 | 8.5 28.2 19.9 
Percentage of admixture in | 
each generation. a 8.8 23.1 53.9 | 43.9 | 62.3 43.3 0.5 ae Pere 


* A subtotal and not to be included again in grand total. 


t With the Russians are included, for convenience, ro Ukrainans, 1 Lithuanian—all 1-1. 
t‘‘Others’’ include 1 Spanish, 1 Armenian, 1 Austrian—all 1-1. 
§ In this category are included, for convenience, 64 families totally unspecified. All others are partly Old American and only 


partly unspecified for ethnic descent. 


Table 2, however, reveals two lines of 
descent for all families in the population 
and especially those of mixed descent. The 
diagonal indicates families of homogeneous 
descent (already noted in Table 1)—1,771 
in all. 

The scatter indicates two lines of descent 
for sibs in the mixed ethnic group. The 


earlier studies are corraborated: no group” 
is completely adverse to intermarriage. The 
British and the Irish represent the largest 
element in the “melting pot”; Dutch, Ger- 
man, and French stocks have entered into 
its composition to a greater extent than 


%© The figure for Finns is not significant. 
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+ OCanainavian and rrench subtotais are not to be inciuded in grand total. 


could be indicated in Table 1. Certain 
groups show a tendency to mate with other 
groups, while others present a wide range of 
choice. 

The extent of admixture is considerably 
greater’? than that reported in 1921, when 
only 25.7 per cent of the families fell in that 
category. It should be recalled that New 
London yielded, even at that time, an ex- 
tremely high figure for intermarriage. 

Tables 1 and 2 are presented as a picture 
of this particular population and as a device 
for describing any population, however 
large, in terms of ethnic descent for both 
homogeneous and mixed elements. 


ETHNIC DIVERSITY IN POPULATION OF 10,477 


A count based on all siblings in the first 
filial generation (10,477) is perhaps most 
significant for students of population and 
for those interested in ethnic change. In 
Tables 3 and 4 all siblings are classified ac- 
cording to the ethnic descent and by genera- 
tion of parents in America; a procedure fol- 
lowed for sibs in Tables 1 and 2. 

The outstanding features in this picture 
as in the preceding one, are (1) the hetero- 
geneity of the population and (2) the large 
percentage of persons who are of mixed 
descent. The siblings are derived from some 
thirty ethnic groups; about 56 per cent 
(5,831) come from families definitely of 
homogeneous descent, 36 per cent (3,786) 
are of mixed descent. 

All doubtful cases—860, or 8 per cent in 
all—are classified together. About 7 per 
cent are Old American and only partly 
unspecified; they are probably of mixed 
ethnic descent, and the figure for admixture 
is therefore a minimum figure. 

Here, again, no one group constitutes a 
majority in the population. While the mixed 
ethnic group is the largest single element 
in the population, the Italian element is the 
second largest, 15.5 per cent, and has over- 
taken the British, who now come third, 
with 11.4 per cent. Then come the Jews, 


17 This is true in spite of the fact that the pres- 
ent procedure is more rigid as to who is of mixed 
descent. 
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with 6.6 per cent; Irish, 6.2 per cent; Slavic 
(Poles and Russian), 6 per cent. 

Classification based on nativity indi- 
cates that almost 31 per cent of the individ- 
uals report two parents foreign born; 47 per 
cent report one or two parents foreign born; 
all others, 51.3 per cent, report two parents 
native born (the information for the rest is 
incomplete). Among those of native parent- 
age, 18 per cent are Old American, and an- 
other 26 per cent are partly Old American. 
The percentage distribution for different 
ethnic groups is different from that indi- 
cated in tables based on the number of 
families. 

The proportion of siblings of mixed 
ethnic descent is actually smaller than the 
proportion of such families (36 per cent, as 
against 39 per cent). The size of the mixed 
ethnic group and its constitution depends 
(1) upon the numerical importance of the 
various ethnic groups in the community, 
(2) upon the generation of these groups in 
the country, (3) upon socioeconomic status, 
and (4) upon differential fertility. These 
factors are analyzed in a subsequent report 
dealing with the nature of fusion and ac- 
culturation, as revealed in the course of the 
Survey. 

Table 4 actually reveals the nature of the 
“melting pot,” since it indicates how the 
entire first filial generation is derived from 
the available strains. 

The inclusion of data for the entire filial 
generation is the chief contribution of the 
Survey of 1938. 


SUMMARY: ETHNIC CHANGES IN POPULATION 
SINCE 1921; CHANGES IN METHOD 
OF INQUIRY 


Table 5 offers a comparison of the find- 
ings for 1921 with those for 1938. The data 
for 1938 are presented according to the new 
method and, as far as possible, according to 
the method of 1921. This puts the findings 
on a comparable basis and reveals actual 
changes in the population. It also offers a 
basis for comparing the two procedures. 
The New Survey undoubtedly offers a more 
accurate picture of homogeneity and ad- 
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mixture, even though a rigid classification 
requires the author to carry g per cent of the 
siblings and 1o per cent of the families as 
doubtful. More than one-half of the latter 
could easily be satisfied as mixed by a less 


1. The number of families discussed in 
the report has increased from 1,819 in 1921 
to 3,486 in 1938. This is due in part to the 
increase noted in the general population 
and to the fact that parochial schools and 


TABLE 3 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, 1938: 10,477 SIBLINGS CLASSIFIED BY ETHNIC DESCENT AND 


GENERATION OF PARENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


| 
| GENERATION OF PARENTS | PERCENT- 
Erunic DESCENT ——_______ Rejects| GRAND AGE OF 
| ToTaL GRAND 
I-I I-2 1-2/3 2-2 2-3’s | 3-3 TOTAL 
British. | 109 12 100 13 344 606 7 1,191 :3..8 
Colored xe: | 50 3 43 150 301 2.9 
Czechoslovakian... . 2 | 10 8 20 0.2 
Dutch........ 18 | 18 0.2 
Finnish. . . 11 2 13 o.1 
French, total*.... (56) (6) (15) (54) (30) (10) (7) (178) | (1.7) 
European. . . 7 28 10 9 7 100 1.0 
Canadian... . 17 6 5 23 12 63 0.6 
Mixed. . 3 2 8 I 15 ome 
German 17 5 5 18 45 0.5 
Greek..... 152 152 1.4 
Hungarian... . 4 2 2 8 
Trish... . 114 34 108 | 96 254 42 648 6.2 
Italian. . | 4,283 242 ae | 87 4 1,621 15.5 
Jewish. . 402 148 52 84 i 6093 6.6 
| 389 35 7 39 | 470 | 4.5 
Portuguese... . 50 36 18 33 13 150 ‘4 
Russiant.......... 158 | I 159 1.5 
Scandinavian... . 58 6 | 9 4 | -- 0.7 
Syrian. ..... 74 79 0.7 
Othersf..... 8 8 0.2 
Total homogeneous | 2,930 536 | 04 421 | 700 826 14 5,831 55.7 
Mixed ancestry. . | 289 | 147 563 363 | 1,646 763 | 15 | 3,786 | 36.1 
Doubtful (mostly O.A.)§ 71 342 308 | 139 860 8.2 
Grand total. . . 3,219 | 683 | 1,038 784 | 2,688 | 1,897 | 168 | 10,477 | 100.0 
Percentage of grand total 30.7 6.6 25.7 18.1 1.6 
Percentage of admixture in 
each generation. . . 9.0 21.5 55.9 46.3 61.2 40.2 8.9 “3 


* A subtotal and not to be included again in grand total. 
t With the Russians are included, for 
t‘‘Others’’ include 2 Armenians, ; Au. 


mvenience, 38 Ukrainians, 2 Lithuanians—all 1-1. 
s, 2 Spanish—al] 1-1. 


Among the doubtful are included 77 individuals totally unspecified; all others are partly old American and only partly unspeci- 


fed for ethnic descent. 


rigid standard, since they come from classes 
(O.A. and partly incomplete) whose an- 
cestry is rarely homogeneous when doubt- 
ful."® The chief differences in population are 
as follows: 


18 This statement is based on finding, in a follow- 
up study, some two thousand cases of this type in 
earlier surveys. 


high schools of the city have been included 
in the report, whereas the early survey 
dealt only with families sending children to 
the elementary and public schools. 

2. While the number of families is only 
3,486, the New Survey is directed largely 
toward securing a picture of the first filial 
generation (10,477)—a sector in the popula- 
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tion much more significant sociologically. 
A comparison with the parental group indi- 
cates population trends. 

3. Inthe early study Old Americans were 
treated as a separate ethnic group. In the 
present study they have been classified ac- 
cording to their European derivation, as well 
as by nativity. This serves to redistribute 
the stocks in the population and to disclose 
the greater numerical weight to which mem- 
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data are tabulated according to the 1921 
procedure. Only 50.9 per cent of the families 
are definitely of homogeneous descent, as 
compared with 74.3 per cent in 1921. 
Among siblings, 55.7 per cent are of homo- 
geneous descent. 

6. The numerical increase in specific 
groups is sometimes real and sometimes ap- 
parent; there is slight increase among Brit- 
ish, Irish, and Italians and an appreciable 


TABLE 5* 
ETHNIC DESCENT OF FAMILIES IN SCHOOL POPULATION IN NEW LONDON, 
CONNECTICUT, COMPARED FOR 1921 AND 1938 
(By Old and by New Method) 


Ig2! 


Erxanic DESCENT 
Number of 


Families Percentag 
U.S. (Old American) 4or | 22 
British. . . 42 2 
Trish 85 4 
Italian 378 20 
Polish. 125 6 
Portuguese 51 2 
Russian 21 I 
Scandinavian... I 
Jewish. 141 | 7 
Other countries... 80 | 4 
Total homogeneous 1,352. | 74 
Mixed ancestry 467 | 25 
Doubtful (mostly O.A.) | 
Grand total 1,819 | 100 


* The data used in this table were analyzed and the 


bers of the old immigration are entitled: 
British, Irish, French, Dutch, etc. 

4. The population of 1938 is still hetero- 
geneous in its composition. Individuals of 
homogeneous descent claim membership 
in some twenty different ethnic groups; the 
entire population is derived from more than 
thirty strains, represented in a count of 
grandparents. At least ten strains have 
been absorbed in the mixed ethnic group, 
thereby reducing the number of ethnic 
groups listed for parents and for siblings. 

5. There is a high degree of admixture— 
a considerable increase over 1921. That in- 
crease is real; it exists even when the 1938 


METHOD 


om O 


tal 


METHOD 1938—New METHOD 


19306 


Number of | Number of 
e Percentage Percentage 
Families | Families | 
605 19.9 
80 418 | 12.0 
100 | 199 | 
422 12.2 | 424 12.2 
126 | 3.6 126 3.6 
34 CO °.9 30 1.0 
36 | 1.0 36 1.0 
| 25 | 0.7 | 25 | 0.7 
| 239 6.9 | 243 7.0 
75 | 5.0 264 
1,932 55-4 50.9 
1,310 37.6 1,361 | 39.0 
244 7.0 354 10.1 
3,486 100.0 | 3,486 | 100.0 


»le prepared by Josiah Derby. 


increase among Jews. The changes for the 
first three groups are almost entirely ac- 
counted for by the change in method, which 
serves to disclose their true position. 

7. Since each group has almost to double 
itself to maintain its former rank, only the 
Jews approach the percentage held in 1g2t. 
(By the new method British and Irish in- 
crease, while Italians decrease.) 

8. As for rank, the mixed ethnic group 
ranks first in both studies. In 1921, Italians 
and Old Americans compete for second 
rank. In 1938, British and Italians compete 
for second, each reporting 12 per cent of the 
homogeneous families. In the first filial 
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generation, however, Italians overtake Brit- 
ish, reporting 15.5 per cent of the siblings, 
against the British figure 11.4 per cent. 


CONCLUSION 


1. The trend toward homogeneity out of 
heterogeneity is emphatically demonstrated 
in both studies. Any increase in admixture 
measures the trend toward homogeneity, 
since homogeneity infers common ancestry 
whether that ancestry is originally derived 
from 1, 2, or more groups (Boas). 

2. Inthe interval no one ethnic group is a 
majority in the population, though the 
mixed ethnic groups will increasingly be the 
ranking group in the community. 

3. The indications persist that among 
the ethnic groups (homogeneous) the Ital- 
ians will be the most important element in 
the community for some time to come, al- 
though they are at present regarded as a 
minority group with no significant status 
in the community. 

4. The Ethnic Survey is an instrument 
which may present, through the devices 
presented above, a description of a total 
population, however large (two tables only 
are needed), in terms of ethnic derivation, 
generation in America, and admixture. It 
also forecasts the direction of ethnic change. 

5. In the material not presented here are 
included other data:® descent of grand- 
parents; rates of intermarriage for parents 
by descent and by generation; residential 
distribution of families by school districts; 
distributions in the various high schools, in- 
dicating ethnic selection in education where 
there is free choice; fusion data; data on 
differential fertility and occupational dis- 
tribution. 

In classifying individual children the 
Survey employs a device which is at the 
same time an index to cultural variables in 
the life-history of each child. These may be of 
use in further research or in educational prac- 
tice to the teacher and the social worker.” 


19 The Survey here presented is a summary of 
separate ethnic surveys for all schools. 


20 See reference to the work of Margaret Tully 
in this respect, in Wessel, of. cit. 


IMPLICATIONS, 1944 


As this Survey goes to press (July, 1944), 
one may well ask: What has happened in 
the intervening years, 1938-44? To what 
extent has the Survey served as a frame of 
reference for inquiries relating to ethnic 
relations? To what extent is it still a descrip- 
tion of the population and of ethnic trends 
within the community? 

Every inquiry which the writer has made, 
in July, 1944, to check on the changes and 
the current validity of the Survey seems to 
indicate that the Survey describes basic 
factors in the community not affected by 
those changes which appear operative for 
the town as a result of the war. 

Although official figures are not available, 
the general assumption is that New London 
and its environs have increased in popula- 
tion two- or threefold because of the influx 
of military personnel and of workers in war 
industries. The greatest changes have not 
taken place within the city of New London 
as much as in the surrounding areas, espe- 
cially in Groton. Groton includes within its 
area not only increased military population 
but the workers in the major private plant 
in the country producing submarines. In 
1940 the borough of Groton had a popula- 
tion of forty-nine hundred; now the borough 
and the districts adjoining included in the 
Defense Council area probably number 
about 15,000 residents. 

School enumerations for New London 
corroborate the estimates of small popula- 
tion changes which are based upon rationing 
needs and on the judgment of businessmen. 
Such enumerations actually indicate a 
steadily decreasing population for these 
same years—a population which, in the 
opinion of school administrators, is becom- 
ing stabilized for children of predraft age. 

It is, however, true that even in normal 
times the school population is constantly 
moving. Six school years have elapsed since 
1938; many children have left school, others 
have entered. But it should be recalled that 
the New Survey made a special point of in- 
cluding data for preschool siblings. These 
siblings are now in school; their older broth- 
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ers and sisters have moved on. Except for 
mortality figures and for some normal mi- 
gration, the 17,000 people described in the 
Survey of 1938 constitute the basic popula- 
tion of New London in 1944. 

While the ethnic composition of the city 
is not being subjected to any violent 
changes, noticeable changes are taking 
place in ethnic patterns and in intergroup 
relations. For example, the high percentage 
of Italians in the community is particularly 
noted during a period when alienage is un- 
der observation; when the status of “enemy 
aliens” is subject to change; when long 
queues are formed at the federal offices for 
alien registration—queues made up of il- 
literate workmen who have been in the 
country for decades, mothers with children 
middle aged and elderly Italians without 
citizenship, even though sons, daughters, 
and grandchildren are citizens, are in the 
professions, and are serving in the Armed 
Forces. Attention of the community is 
called to the fact that here” are hundreds of 
people, long-time residents, but aliens 
nevertheless—people who need to be regis- 
tered, who need information, people whose 
children are in the schools and who them- 
selves find their way to citizenship classes 
in the evening schools. 

In the case of Negroes, too, we have the 
more permanent population made insecure 
by the influx of Negro workers to the war 
industry in near-by Groton. 

Residential and occupational patterns 
varied for the different ethnic groups and 
were especially noticeable when comparing 
the different surveys. Each school survey 
was unique, indicating not only a particular 
assortment of ethnic elements but residen- 
tial selection, socioeconomic status, and 
folk habits in general. 

Residential and occupational patterns 
which have been characteristic of the vari- 
ous ethnic groups of New London will re- 
main the same in the immediate future be- 


** The post-office building which housed the office 
of alien registration is in the center of the city. 


cause they are the product of the older mem- 
bers of the population. New patterns, how- 
ever, are already in the making for the sib- 
lings. Definite trends in this direction were 
observable in the data gathered in 1938. 

Among the trends then noted and affect- 
ing the patterns of interaction were: in- 
creasing admixture, new patterns in the 
control of sex expression and family limita- 
tion, extended schooling for “recent” im- 
migrants, and some slight reshuffling of oc- 
cupational distributions. The cataclysmic 
changes and forces released by war and by 
its cessation will accelerate these trends. 

In a community as heterogeneous as New 
London, with the groups still largely 
colored by their ethnic origin, and in a peri- 
od of rapid change accompanied by emotion- 
al surcharge, the role of ethnic factors is in- 
tensified and constitutes a peculiar challenge 
to educators and planners in general.” 
Increasingly, community leadership must 
come from the “mixed ethnic’’ group, repre- 
senting almost 40 per cent of the population 
and constantly increasing—indeed, they are 
fast becoming Old Americans. Leadership 
also will come from the specific ethnic 
groups as they become less disadvantaged, 
more “Americanized,” and as more of their 
numbers are native born. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


22 For pertinent studies dealing with race and 
ethnic relations within community see K. L. Little, 
“A Community Survey. I. An Aspect of Race Re- 
lations in English Society,” Sociological Review, 
January-April, 1942; idem, Community Sur- 
vey. II,”’ ibid., July-October, 1942; Elin L. Ander- 
son, We Americans: A Study of Cleavage in an Ameri- 
can City (Cambridge, 1931); Caroline F. Ware, 
“Cultural Groups in the United States,” in C. F. 
Ware, The Cultural Approach to History (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940). 

The teachers of New London are especially 
sensitive to the issues involved and within the 
sphere of their influence meet the problems which 
arise with understanding. Without their interest 
and active co-operation the collection of data used 
in the Survey, for example, would have been impos- 
sible, since all the histories were collected in the 
school rooms and checked in the schools. 
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ABSTRACT 


The complaint about discrimination against older workers is more than a century old. It has culminated 
in the belief that modern industry scraps the workers at the age of forty. An analysis of census data suggests 
that the size of this problem has been greatly overstated. It seems also that some of the reasons advanced for 
differential treatment of older workers are valid. Discrimination, therefore, probably exists only to a much 
smaller extent than generally believed. The overstatement of the problem is to be explained by the zeal of 
reformers who painted the situation of older workers darker than reality justifies. The acceptance of these 
overstatements is due to our culturally based preference for youth and fear of old age. 


During the last one hundred and twenty- 
five years many complaints have been 
voiced that advancing years place workers 
at a disadvantage in the competition for new 
jobs and endanger their hold on those jobs 
which they already have.? It has been main- 
tained that such differential treatment of 
older workers represented a discrimination 
on the part of employers against workers in 
the higher age brackets which required reme- 
dial social action.’ In view of the increase 
of our population in the higher age brackets, 


* This study is the result of a phase of research 
done at the University of Chicago under a Social 
Science Research Council Predoctoral Fellowship 
grant. The writer is greatly indebted to Professor 
E. W. Burgess for constant encouragement and guid- 
ance in the preparation of this paper as well as to 
Dr. William F. Ogburn, Dr. Herbert Blumer, Dr. 
E. C. Hughes, Dr. Louis Wirth, and Dr. Burleigh 
Gardner for many constructive criticisms and sug- 
gestions. 


2Walter E. Weyl, Benefit Features of British 
Trade Unions (“Bulletins of the U.S. Bureau of La- 
bor,” No. 64 [Washington, D. C., 1906] ), pp. 763 
and 764; Minority Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, Part II: The Unemployed (London, 1909), p. 
225; Murray W. Latimer, Relation of Maximum 
Hiring Ages to the Age Distribution of Employees 
among Older Workers (‘Personnel Series,” No. 3 
|New York: American Management Assoc., 1930]), 
P. 5- 

3 Solomon Barkin, The Older Worker in Industry: 
A Report to the Joint Legislative Committee on Un- 
employment Prepared under the Auspices of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the New York State Commis- 
sion on Old Age Security, State of New York (Legis- 
lative Doc. No. 66 [Albany, 1933]), pp. 55-09; 
American Federation of Labor, Proceedings of the 
Fifty-seventh Convention (1937), p. 161; and many 
others. 
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the availability of recent census material 
pertaining to this question, and the expecta- 
tion of great unemployment problems in the 
postwar period, the present moment seems 
propitious for a new investigation of this 
problem with particular regard for the rela- 
tion between its factual basis, its political 
manipulation, and its emotional connota- 
tions in our culture. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


According to the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, ‘discrimination’? means 
“unequal treatment of equals” and may al- 
so be used to indicate differences in treat- 
ment accorded various categories of per- 
sons which are disproportionate to the im- 
portance of the marks of differentiation be- 
tween these categories.‘ Discrimination im- 
plies the element of unfairness and is, there- 
fore, tied up with our cultural value system. 
Thus, befare making a statement regarding 
the éxistence of discrimination, it is neces- 
sary to investigate whether there is a differ- 
ence in treatment and, if so, whether the 
reasons for such differential treatment are 
unacceptable in terms of the dominant val- 
ues in the culture. 

Some confusion has arisen with regard to 
the term “‘older workers.”’ Solomon Barkin’s 
study, The Older Worker in Industry, is con- 
cerned with workers of forty-five years and 
over,’ while the study of the New York 

4Frank H. Hankins, “Social Discrimination,’’ 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIV (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1937), 131 and 132. 
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Joint Legislative Committee on Discrimina- 
tion in Employment of the Middle-aged 
deals with workers of approximately the 
same age group, only starting at forty in- 
stead of at forty-five.° For purposes of this 
investigation “‘older workers” will be identi- 
fied as individuals of forty-five years and 
over. 

“Industry” will be understood to com- 
prise manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries as well as transportation and com- 
munication. 


THE ACTUAL SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


I. How many people in the population 
of the United States are exposed to hiring 
practices in industry which may involve dis- 
crimination against older workers? To pre- 
sent general population figures in a compari- 
son between our specific age group of in- 
terest and the general population would be 
misleading because not every person in the 
higher age brackets is a competitor for jobs 
in industry. The census statistics for “gain- 
ful workers” in 1930 and especially for the 
“labor force’ in 1940—although not compa- 
rable between themselves because of differ- 
ences in definitions and in the types of classi- 
fications made7—permit approximate meas- 
urements of this category. ‘‘Gainful work- 
ers’ comprised all persons reported as hav- 
ing an occupation from which they usually 
derived earnings, regardless of whether they 
were working or seeking work at the time of 
the census-taking.’ The “labor force’ in 
the 1940 census refers only to those persons 
who, in the week of March 24-30, were at 
work, had a job, were seeking work, or were 
on public emergency work. This new defini- 
tion excludes, among others, persons unable 
to work or retired persons who in earlier 
censuses had frequently reported their for- 


6 Final Report of the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Discrimination in Employment of the Middle- 
aged, State of New York (Legislative Doc. No. 80 
[1940] ), p. 5. 

1 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1040, 
Population, Vol. II1: The Labor Force, Part I: United 
States Summary (Washington, 1943), Pp. 5. 
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mer occupations and had been counted as 
gainful workers, although actually they no 
longer looked for work. The classification of 
“gainful workers” is, therefore, likely to 
overstate the numbers of actual competitors 
for jobs in the higher age brackets, and the 
“labor force” figures of the 1940 census rep- 
resent this category more closely; but both 
yield working assessments superior to any 
calculation based on general population 
figures, particularly if due caution is used in 
the evaluation of the 1930 figures. 

According to Table 1, we had in 1930 a 
population group of 5,160.598 people ex- 
posed to the hazards of possible discrimina- 
tion against industrial workers of forty-five 
years and over. Out of a general population 
of 122,775.046, a percentage of 4.2, or about 
1 out of every 24, would have been so ex- 
posed if all persons who reported gainful 
work had been actual competitors for jobs. 
However, because of the weakness of the 
classification of “gainful workers” men- 
tioned above, the actual number of such per- 
sons was probably smaller. 

According to the figures in Table 2, we 
had in 1940 a group of 4,154.932 people ex- 
posed to the danger of potential discrimina- 
tion against industrial workers of the group 
of forty-five years and over. Out of a gen- 
eral population of 131,669.275 this means 
that a percentage of approximately 3.2, or 
about 1 out of every 31, was so exposed. This 
percentage comes probably closer to reality 
than the 1930 percentage did because of the 
exclusion of people no longer seriously look- 
ing for work and the inclusion of workers in 
public utilities other than transportaticn 
and communication in the consideration. 

II. What is the incidence of unemploy- 
ment among the competitors for jobs in in- 
dustry who are forty-five years or older? 
Answers for 1930 appear from Table 3 and 
those for 1940 from Table 4. 

Against the background of Table 1 we 
see from Table 3 that, out of a total of 
5,160.598 gainful workers of forty-five years 
and over in industry, 647,697, or 12.55 per 
cent, were unemployed, while the percent- 


9 Ibid. 
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age of unemployed workers for all ages 
was 11.59 (2,081.333 unemployed out of 
17,953-799 gainful workers). The weakness 
of gainful-worker returns in the higher age 
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over. Since “experienced” in the usage of 
the 1940 census means one month of work 
experience,’® it can be assumed that this 
category covers all the unemployed who 


TABLE 1* 


| MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION AND 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES COMMUNICATION 
AGE | TOTAL a 
Male Female Male Female 
All ages. . .| 17,953-799 12,224.345 | 1,886. 307 3,501 .943 281. 204 
All 45++.| 5,160. 598 3,835. 245 330.357 974.033 | 20.363 
45-49:........]  1,666.084 1,214.428 113.492 329.889 8.275 
1, 209.335 957.015 85.119 251.127 | 5-474 
55-59 925.167 690.130 | 57-614 174.155 3. 268 
60-64........ 651.190 490.122 | 38.557 120.549 1.962 
6s+.... «| 618.822 482.950 | 35-575 98.913 1.384 


* Based on Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Unemployment, Vol. 11: General Report (Washington, D.C., 
1932), Tables 12 and 14. 


TABLE 2* 


EMPLOYED PERSONS AND EXPERIENCED WORKERS SEEKING WORK IN 
INDUSTRY, 1940, ACCORDING TO SELECTED AGE GROUPS 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNI- 
MANUFACTURING CATION, AND OTHER PusB- 
Lic UTILITIES 
AGE TOTAL 
! Male Female Male Female 
All ages | 14,806.757 8,950.155 2,519.821 2,981.102 | 355.679 
All4s+....|  4,154.932 2,638.776 344.549 1,122.669 | 38.938 
| 
45-49.. 2,§12.252 1,571.035 | 243.034 663.014 | 34.269 
50-54...... | 789.619 497.891 | 54.201 229.339 | 8.188 
oe 497 . 387 315.737 | 29.235 | 148 . 204 4.211 
60-64. . 325.287 229 .806 16.580 | 76.842 2.059 
| 30.387 23.407 | 1.499 | 5.270 211 


* Based on Sixteenth Census of the Uniied States, 1940, Population, Vol. 111: The Labor Force (Washington, D.C., 
1943), Table 80. 


brackets has to be remembered in the ac- 
ceptance of the unemployment percentage. 
It would probably have been somewhat 
greater, if only actual competitors for jobs 
had been reported as gainful workers. 
Table 4 in connection with Table 2 shows 
us that in 1940 we had 324.063 experienced 
workers unemployed out of a labor force of 
4,154-932 in the group of forty-five and 


were forty-five years of age or older. This 
group of unemployed workers represents a 
percentage of 7.8. The percentage of unem- 
ployed experienced workers in experienced 
labor force for all ages is 7.6 (1,120,562 
out of 14,806.757.) Here it has to be con- 


10 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, 
Population, Vol. 111: The Labor Force, Part 1: United 
States Summary (Washington, 1943), p. 3. 
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sidered that the category of “experienced”’ 
workers even in its moderate census mean- 
ing works as a selective in the youthful age 
groups. If all unemployed workers were in- 
cluded, we should probably have a more 
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UNEMPLOYMENT DIFFERENTIALS FOR 
VARIOUS SPECIFIC AGE GROUPS 
With the exception of the differential be- 
tween the unemployment percentage for the 
group forty-five and over and the unem- 


TABLE 3* 


UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN 


INDUSTRY, 1930, ACCORDING 


TO SELECTED AGE GROUPS 


MANU PACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION AND 

MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES COMMUNICATION 

AGE | ToTaL = 
| Male | Female | Male | Female 

All ages | 2,081. 333 1,619.525 | 182.275 | 272.625 | 6.908 
All 45+ 647.697 554.477 | 28.234 | 64.644 | 342 
45-490 188 .006 157.350 9.950 | 20.540 | 166 
50-54 | 1§7.379 133.869 7-465 | 15.965 | 80 
55-59 121.833 | 104.953 5.063 | 11.770 | 47 
6c-64.. 90.225 | 78.700 3.119 | 8.382 | 24 
65+ QO.254 79.605 2.637 | 7.987 25 


* Based on Sixteenth Census of the United States, 


ington, D.C., 1932), Tables 12 and 14 


1940, Unemployment, Vol. 11: General Report (Wash- 


TABLE 4* 
EXPERIENCED WORKERS SEEKING WORK IN INDUSTRY, 1940 
ACCORDING TO SELECTED AGE GROUPS 


TRANSPORTATION 
MANUFACTURING 


Communication, Etc. 


Male Female Male Female 

All ages | 1,120.562 699. 565 197.569 | 212.835 10.953 

All 45+ | 324.063 | 225.493 63.769 | 33.139 1.662 
45-54 172.792 114.567 | 35.503 | 21.550 1. 163 
55-59 69 . 455 49.574 | 13.304 | 6.324 283 
60-04 47.711 35.315 8.755 | 3.493 | 148 
65-74 32.095 24.534 5.827 1.672 62 
+ 1.980 I. 503 380 gI 6 


* Based on Sixteenth Census of the United States, 
ton, D.C., 1943), Table 80. 

clearly defined differential between the un- 
employment percentage in the group over 
forty-five and the unemployment percent- 
age for all age groups. However, the 1940 
basis gives the age breakdown by industry 
only for employed persons and experienced 
workers seeking work, so that no other cal- 
culation can be made with the material at 
hand. 


1940, Population, Vol. III: The Labor Force (Washing- 


ployment percentage for all ages, the pre- 
ceding assessment of the actual size of the 
problem has not yet answered the ques- 
tion of whether we have differential treat- 
ment of older workers. More detailed in- 
formation can be gained from a computa- 
tion of unemployment ratios for the various 
specific age groups in the census breakdowns. 

Table 5 represents such ratios of unem- 
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ployment on the basis of material from the 
Fifteenth Census. According to this table 
the age differential in unemployment in in- 
dustry showed these characteristics in 1930: 


TABLE 5* 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATIOS OF GAINFUL WORKERS 
IN INDUSTRY BY AGE GROUPS, PER 1,000 OF 
RESPECTIVE AGE AND SEX, 1930 


MANUFACTURING TRANSPORTATION 
AND MECHANICAL AND COMMUNI- 
INDUSTRIES CATION 
AGE 

Male Female Male Female 
183 115 125 31 
20-24..... 153 98 108 26 
25-29 116 93 81 23 
107 68 22 
35-39. . 87 62 20 
40-44 118 87 61 19 
45-49...... 1290 | 8&8 62 20 
5Or 139 | 88 63 15 
55-59 | 152 | 88 67 14 
60-04...... 160 | 8&1 69 12 
164 | 74 | 80 18 


* Based on the Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, 
Unemployment, Vol. Il: General Report (Washington, D.C., 
1932), Tables 12 and r4. 


(1) the unemployment ratio was higher for 
the twenty to twenty-four year bracket than 
for any age group between forty and fifty- 
four years; (2) for female workers there was 
almost no increase in the unemployment 
ratio with advancing years; (3) transporta- 
tion—the bulwark of age hiring limits— 
had practically stationary ratios between 
thirty-five and fifty-four years of age and 
equal, though somewhat higher, ratios for 
male workers in the age groups thirty to 
thirty-four and sixty to sixty-four. 

Because of differences in the definitions 
and classifications used, the unemployment 
data of the 1930 census cannot be compared 
with those of the 1940 census. However, 
this does not invalidate the index value of 
these two sets of data for our problem. 

Table 6 represents unemployment ratios 
on the basis of material from a 5 per cent 
sample of the returns of the Sixteenth 
Census on the personal characteristics of 
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men and women in industry." The report 
from which the base material for these ratios 
is taken supplements the industry data 
based on a tabulation of the complete cen- 
sus returns which are presented in Volume 
III of the reports on population entitled 
The Labor Force. It presents a cross-classi- 
fication for wage and salary workers only. 
This has the advantage for our investiga- 
tion of excluding own-account and unpaid 
family workers, who in the higher age brack- 
ets may be numerous enough to falsify the 
unemployment age differential among ac- 
tual competitors for jobs in the labor mar- 
ket.” 

These 1940 ratios corroborate the 1930 
picture of the age differential in industrial 
unemployment in the following points: (1) 
the unemployment ratio for male workers 
was again higher for the twenty to twenty- 


TABLE 6* 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATIOS OF WAGE OR SALARY 
WORKERS IN INDUSTRY BY AGE GROUPS, PER 
1,000 OF RESPECTIVE AGE AND SEX, 1940 


TRANSPORTATION, 
COMMUNICATION, 
MANUFACTURING 

AND OTHER Pus- 
AGE tic UTILITIES 

Male | Female Male Female 
I4-19...... 135 136 172 16 
20-24...... 109 85 144 12 
25-29...... 74 66 99 7 
61 62 71 7 
35-39. ---- 59 67 59 12 
40-44. ..... 60 76 57 14 
45-49. .... 69 87 53 15 
50-54..-... 84 | 94 59 16 
55-59------ 104 | 124 59 24 
60-64. ..... 120 150 58 17 
107 121 79 28 


* Based on Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Popu- 
lation, The Labor Force (Sample Statistics) Industrial Charac- 
teristics (Washington, D.C., 1943), Tables 3 and 4. 


four year bracket than for any age group 
between forty and fifty-four. It was even 


t Sixteenth Census of the United States; 1940, 
Population. The Labor Force (Sample Statistics) 
Industrial Characteristics (Washington, 1943). 


12 Tbid., p. 1. 
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higher than the ratio for the age group 
fifty-five to fifty-nine; (2) transportation 
again showed stationary ratios for male 
workers between thirty-five and fifty-four; 
the stationary character was even main- 
tained until sixty-five. Regarding female 
workers, the impression that there is very 
little increase with advancing years is not 
borne out. Both in manufacturing and in 
transportation, etc., we find a marked in- 
crease in unemployment in the higher age 
brackets, actually setting in earlier than the 
upward trend for male workers. 

In summary it can be said that these 
measurements do not justify the popular 
notion of an industrial scrap heap at forty 
or forty-five years of age’s for the following 
reasons: (1) the increase of unemployment 
with advancing years is clearly defined only 
in those fields where seniority rules do not 
come into play; (2) in the field where it can 
be observed, it is slow; (3) even the highest 
observed unemployment ratio—that for 
male workers of the sixty to sixty-four group 
in manufacturing, 1930—left 836 persons 
out of 1,000 employed; (4) male workers had 
higher unemployment rates in the age group 
twenty to twenty-four than between fifty- 
five and fifty-nine in both census years in- 
vestigated; and the same was the case for 
female workers in 1930. 


REASONS FOR THE EXISTING 
DIFFERENTIALS 


Our investigation so far has suggested 
that the problem of differential treatment 
of older workers in industry may have been 
greatly exaggerated; but a certain increase 
in the ratios of unemployment has been ap- 
parent for workers, particularly in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. Are 
these unemployment differentials justified 
in terms of our cultural value system gov- 
erning the relationship between employers 
and workers? The discussions of age dis- 
crimination in industry by management 
and labor show that both groups accept the 


'3 American Federation of Labor, Report of the 
Proceedings of the Fifty-third Convention (1933), 
PP. 94-520. 


profit motive as the guiding principle in this 
matter.'4 If it should be found, therefore, 
that older workers give the employer a 
smaller profit than he can attain by the em- 
ployment of younger workers, the existence 
of discrimination will have to be denied. 

The reasons which are being advanced 
for a justification of these age differentials 
are mostly proposed as reasons for the es- 
tablishment of age hiring limits which fall 
into two groups: (1) higher costs of em- 
ploying older workers, (2) smaller returns 
from their work. In the first group there 
appear such arguments as higher costs of 
compensation insurance, the weakening of 
private pension plans, and increased rates 
of group insurance for older workers. The 
second group comprises such reasons as 
lack, loss, or obsolescence of skills, together 
with a decline in learning power, physical 
decline, and decrease of productivity." 

As to the belief that the accident rates 
increase with advancing years and thus 
cause higher costs of compensation insur- 
ance, expert evidence is to the contrary." 
With regard to the other arguments a study 
of age limits in California showed a certain 
correlation between the existence of age 
hiring limits and such welfare plans as re- 
tirement pensions or group insurance.*’ 
However, historical analysis shows that age 
hiring limits were established and com- 
plained about before any one of these fac- 
tors came into existence; and we may well 


™ Maxine Davis and Farnsworth Crowder, 
“Chance of Jobs: Before 25; after 40,’’ Survey Graph- 
ic, February, 1938, p. 88; U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Division of Labor Standards, Age and the Job 
(1939), pp. 1-11; Barkin, of. cit., p. 332; Beulah 
Amidon, Jobs after Forty (“Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets,”’ No. 35 [1930] ), p. 15. 


*s Amidon, op. cit., p. 15; Final Report of the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on Discrimination 
in Employment of the Middle-aged, p. 3; and others. 


‘© Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
p. 228; Final Report of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Discrimination in Employment of the 
Middle-aged, pp. 21, 22, 23. 


'? State of California, Department of Industrial 
Relations, Middle-aged and Older Workers in Califor- 
nia (Special Bull. 2 [San Francisco, 1930] ), p. 42. 
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assume, therefore, that they represent ra- 
tionalizations on the part of those who pro- 
pose them for purposes of justification.” 
Furthermore, we should have to ask why 
the factor of increased costs works only in 
such comparatively small numbers of cases 
out of every thousand as Tables 5 and 6sug- 
gest. Increased costs, by their very nature, 
should influence larger numbers than the 
actual unemployment figures suggest. In 
other words, this general factor, if real, 
would work in an unexpectedly selective 
way. 

How about the second group of reasons? 
The argument has been advanced that many 
older workers are lacking in present-day 
educational requirements, have lost their 
skills in the enforced idleness of the depres- 
sion years, or are the victims of industry’s 
failure to train employees for usefulness in 
later maturity and old age. These charges 
may well be true because of the combined 
effect of the lack of apprenticeship training, 
the stopping of immigration in the second 
half of the twenties, and the following de- 
pression; but these factors cannot have 
been the reasons for our age differentials 
during the whole period of one hundred and 
twenty-five years in which the complaints 
of older workers about discrimination have 
been heard. Again we must refuse these 
“good reasons”’ as justifications in the light 
of historical considerations. 

However, it seems that the two last argu- 
ments of the second group for the differ- 
ential cannot be so discarded. No matter 
how much individual differences may blur 
the picture, we know that physical decline 
sets in and increases with advancing years 
and that this means a decrease in produc- 
tive capacity where physical exertion is re- 
quired. 

In addition to the influence of decreases 
in productivity, it has been found that ac- 
tual physical unfitness plays a great role in 
preventing older workers from becoming re- 


"8 Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
Pp. 229, 230. 
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employed.’? The New York State Legisla- 
tive Commission on Discrimination in Em- 
ployment of the Middle-aged reported this 
factor as the greatest handicap of older 
workers in obtaining employment.” 

Another reason which would explain 
parts of the employment differential in the 
higher age brackets may be a decrease in 
geographic mobility with advancing age. 
Workers with families who have rooted 
down in their habitat may be less likely to 
move than younger workers and may thus 
become stranded in regions of lessened eco- 
nomic opportunity. Statistics compiled from 
data of old age and survivors’ insurance sug- 
gest that the migrant group in the inter- 
state migration of city dwellers and indus- 
trial workers may be slightly younger than 
the nonmigrant group. The figures for 1937 
showed that 73.7 per cent of the migrants 
were under forty, while 69.9 per cent of the 
nonmigrants were in this age group.% On 
the basis of this observation we may assume 
that older workers are to a small extent less 
likely to direct their application for work to 
the spot of highest demands than younger 
workers, if change of geographic location is 
required. This would to a minor extent fur- 
nish another explanation of the differential 
and could also not be considered as involv- 
ing any unfairness. 

In view of the reality of a decrease in 
productivity in cases requiring physical ex- 
ertion, the existence of physical unfitness to 
a noticeable degree among older workers, 
and a decrease in geographic mobility, we 
have reason to believe that the comparative- 
ly small age differentials which we have ob- 
served are at least partly justified. We have 


? Latimer, op. cit., p. 9; Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
The Man over Forty: The Relation of Health to His 
Employment (‘““American Management Association 
Personnel Series,”” No. 7 [New York, 1930] ), p. 4; 
and others. 


20 Final Report of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Commission on Discrimination in Employment 
of the Middle-aged, p. 35. 


21 U.S. Congress, Report of the Select Committee To 
Investigate the Interstate Migration of Destitute Citi- 
zens (House Rept. No. 359 [77th Cong., 1st sess.] ) 
(Washington, D.C., 1941), p. 472. 
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to conclude, therefore, that discrimination 
against older workers in industry, if it exists 
at all, is very small indeed. 


THE REASONS FOR THE MYTH-FORMATION 


We come now to the interesting question: 
how a differential as small and at least part- 
ly justified as it has probably always been 
could be so magnified and misrepresented as 
to create a popular myth strong enough to 
cause a number of legislative investigations 
and literally hundreds of publications.” 

A partial answer is suggested by a his- 
torical analysis of the occasions on which the 
claim of discrimination was raised. Accord- 
ing to the presentation of the history of the 
issue in Solomon Barkin’s study, these oc- 
casions were the fight against child labor, 
woman labor, and immigrant labor; the 
eight-hour movement; the demand for the 
conservation of human vitality; the fight 
against mechanization; the protest against 
scientific management; and the struggle for 
old age pensions; and it was only fairly re- 
cently that the situation of the older worker 
in industry became an independent issue.” 
Although the source material referred to in 
Barkin’s study is not always convincing, it 
is sufficiently strong to show that there has 
been a good deal of overstatement regard- 
ing the unfavorable position of older work- 
ers in connection with the struggle for so- 
cial reform over these issues. Organized la- 
bor claimed that the long workday exhaust- 
ed workers excessively and made them pre- 
maturely old at thirty-five or forty years of 
age.*4 In the fight against lead poisoning in 
industry labor groups traced premature 
physical decline to the unhealthy conditions 
in the manufacturing of enamelware and 


42For comprehensive’ bibliographies consult 
Jesse Hauk Shera, ‘The Age Factor in Employ- 
ment,” Bulletin of Bibliography, Vol. XIV, Nos. 
5-9 (1931-32); Final Report of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Discrimination in 
Employment of the Middle-aged, pp. 163-76. 


3 Barkin, of. cit., pp. 57-01. 


44 American Federationist, XI (1904), 505. 


described forcefully the scrapping of human 
material at mid-maturity due to these con- 
ditions.**> The stereotype of the older work- 
er’s inability to learn was used in the fight 
against mechanization,”° and in the protest 
against scientific management the trade- 
unions claimed that the new methods 
brought about premature old age.?7 That 
the struggle for old age pensions practically 
asked for a strong emphasis on the plight of 
the older worker and the picture of pre- 
mature old age is understandable.”® 

In addition to the inclination to over- 
statement of the problem in the fight for so- 
cial reform, we find employers and em- 
ployees alike looking for excuses and ra- 
tionalizations, if confronted with the neces- 
sity of explaining the termination of em- 
ployment in the case of an elderly worker.”9 

We may assume, therefore, that human 
preference for the “good reason” as com- 
pared with the real one has availed itself of 
the comparatively small employment differ- 
ential regarding older workers and of their 
actual handicaps and has magnified them in 
order to serve a variety of ends not always 
related to a removal of the difficulties which 
older workers may have in reality. 

However, manipulation as well as ra- 
tionalization could not have created a popu- 
lar misconception of such magnitude, if our 
culture had not put a premium on youth and 
thus made people ready to project their 
fears of losing youth into their picture of old 
age, thereby painting it more gloomily than 
the facts would seem to justify. 
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8 Ibid., XX (1913), 307, 308. 
26 Barkin, op. cit., p. 61, quoting Industrial Com- 
mission reports. 


27 R. F. Hoxie, Scientific Management and Labor 
(New York, 1915), p. 172. 

281. M. Rubinow, Social Insurance (New York, 
1913), p. 304; American Federation of Labor, Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Forty-first Annual Con- 
vention (1921), p. 331. 


29 Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
Pp. 229, 230. 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE BIRTH RATE AND POSTWAR 


FERTILITY PROSPECTS: 


WILSON H. GRABILL 


ABSTRACT 


The birth rate has already passed the wartime peak and is now rapidly declining. The record 1943 crop 
of 3,100,000 babies will probably be reduced to about 2,640,000 in 1944 and to 2,100,000 yearly by the time 
the war ends. Immediately after the war a temporary revival is to be expected as the backlog of postponed 
marriages is consumed and as ex-servicemen return to their families. In the long run the postwar trend will 
again be downward, unless there are some basic changes in the pattern of family limitation, which has con- 
tinued even during the wartime “baby boom.”’ The recent upsurge in the birth rate should not lull us with 
a false sense that the problems of a declining birth rate have been solved. 


The history of the trend in the birth rate 
of belligerent nations during previous wars 
has been repeated in the current war, with 
certain notable exceptions. It is therefore 
of interest to review briefly the behavior of 
the birth rate during the first World War 
and the years that followed. 

In the early stages of the first World War 
there was a tendency for the birth rate of 
belligerent nations to increase, or at least 
to decline much less rapidly than before. 
But later, as more and more men were called 
into service, the early upswing gave way to 
a precipitous decline. In France, for ex- 
ample, the birth rate fell from 18.8 births 
per 1,000 inhabitants in 1911-13 to 9.5 in 
1916; in Germany, it fell from 28.0 in 1911- 
13 to 13.9 in 1917; and in England and 
Wales, from 24.2 in 1911-13 to 17.7 in 1918. 
In the United States, which largely escaped 
full military participation in the war, the 
birth rate (for those states present in the 
birth-registration area) fell from 25.0 in 
1915-16 to 22.4 in 1919.7 

In the later stages of the war most bel- 
ligerent countries took action to arrest the 
rapidly falling birth rate. In France and in 


* Acknowledgment is made of the services of Dr. 
John D. Durand, who provided critical counsel, and 
of Miss Iva Anderson, who performed the various 
computations. 


2 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “War 
and the Birth Rate,” Statistical Bulletin, XIX 
(March, 1940), 3-6; Philip M. Hauser, ‘“‘Population 
and Vital Phenomena,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XLVIII (November, 1942), 309-22. 
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Germany the birth rate began to increase 
slowly in the last year of the war. 

Immediately after the war the birth rate 
climbed to high levels, partly as a result of a 
boom in marriages and partly as a result of 
the return of married men to their families. 
At a later date the birth rate again resumed 
the long-time downward trend which had 
begun many years before. 

In some countries the effects of the first 
World War on both the population and the 
birth rate can be observed to this day. Mili- 
tary casualties bit a large chunk out of the 
young male population of England, France, 
and Germany, which tended to lower the 
birth rate in later years. The privations 
suffered by the civilian populations of Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands as well as by 
other countries certainly affected the post- 
war birth rate adversely. In addition, the 
low birth rate during the war years started 
an abnormally small cohort of infants on 
their journey through life. The cumulative 
effect of these disturbances was to accelerate 
the decline in birth rate in the postwar 
period. 

In the current war, action which will help 
to forestall a large decline in the birth rate 
has already been taken by several nations. 
In the United States we have deferred pre- 
Pearl Harbor fathers as long as we could. 
Free maternity care has been provided for 
the wives of servicemen. Our system of 
family allotments, tax-exemption allow- 
ances for married couples and for children, 
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and many other instances can be cited. 
Some of these measures were in effect before 
the war and were not intentionally set up 
for the explicit purpose of encouraging fer- 
tility. The fact remains, however, that this 
country has taken measures of a sort—meas- 
ures that were wholly lacking in the early 
stages of the first World War. Similar action 
has also been taken by European belliger- 
ents, with the exception of helpless France 
and the other overrun countries, and per- 
haps also with the exception of Russia. It 
seems reasonable to assume that, unless a 
much larger proportion of our male popula- 
tion than is at present expected is sent over- 
seas to stay for several years, this country 
will not experience a minimum wartime 
birth rate as low as that which prevailed in 
most European nations in the last war. 

In 1915 the birth rate in the United 
States was at a high enough level to permit 
an eventual population increase of nearly 
30 per cent per generation. (The net repro- 
duction rate for 1915, computed from 1920 
census data on children four years old, was 
1,290 per 1,000 women.) In 1939, on the 
other hand, the birth rate was at a level 
barely sufficient for the maintenance of the 
population in the long run. We therefore 
have a greater concern over the effects of 
the current war on our birth rate than we 
had in the last war. 

Chart I shows the birth rate per 1,000 
women fifteen to forty-four years old in the 
United States. (About 98 per cent of all 
births occur to women fifteen to forty-four 
years old.) Rates on an annual level are 
shown for the United States by months, for 
the period from January, 1930, to March, 
1944. The rates are corrected both for 
underregistration of births and for seasonal 
variations. The dashed line shown on the 
chart indicates the birth rate needed to 
maintain a stationary population, on the 
basis of life tables for the 1929-31, 1930-30, 
and 1939-41 periods. The chart shows that 
the birth rate actually fell below the level 
required for replacement in certain of the 
years between 1930 and 1940. It shows also 
that the historical decline in the birth rate, 


which began sometime in the nineteenth 
century, was at least temporarily arrested 
near the center of the decade 1930-40. 

There are some interesting coincidences 
between the fluctuations in the birth rate 
(Chart I) and certain political and social 
events. The lowest point on the graph oc- 
curs for September, 1933, or about 10 
months after the November, 1932, election. 
The small peak shown for December, 1933— 
January, 1934, occurred about 1o months 
after President-elect Roosevelt took office 
(March, 1933). The trend in the birth rate 
between 1934 and 1940 bears a striking 
similarity to trends in economic activities 
g-10 months earlier. 

The birth rate entered a plateau in May, 
1940, 9 months after the invasion of Poland 
by Germany and the subsequent declara- 
tion of war by England and France. The 
length of this plateau corresponds roughly 
to the period between the outbreak of the 
war and the invasion of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and France by Germany. Two 
small peaks can be seen for the birth rate in 
1941. The earlier peak occurred in April, 
1941, or 9g months after Dunkirk, 93 months 
after France signed an armistice, and 10 
months after the selective service bill was 
introduced into Congress. The second peak 
occurred ro months after the passing of the 
Selective Service Act, and also to months 
after a time when 2,000,000 British soldiers 
were distributed at strategic points along 
the English and Scottish coasts, in anticipa- 
tion of momentary invasion by Germany. 

The birth rate reached another plateau 
at the beginning of 1942, or 10 months after 
the passing of the Lend-Lease Act. The 
center of the plateau corresponds to a period 
10 months after Germany declared war on 
Russia. The plateau ends in May, 1942, 10 
months after the Atlantic Charter was 
signed by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill on the high seas. A huge 
peak is shown for the birth rate in October, 
1942, 10 months after Pearl Harbor. An- 
other large peak is shown toward the end of 
1943, or 10-11 months after a series of Allied 
victories (British offensive in Libya, Ameri- 
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can landing in Africa, Russian success at 
Stalingrad, and naval victories over the 
Japanese) and after the minimum draft age 
was lowered from twenty to eighteen years. 

Chart I shows that the period of increase 
in the birth rate during the preparation for 
war has ended. A decline has already begun 
and may be expected to continue for some 
months. How serious will the decline be? 
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only civilians become fathers. On the other 
hand, the decline will be greater than the 
loss to the male population as a result of the 
shipment of men overseas, because many 
servicemen stationed in the United States 
will put off marriage until after the war. 

Two sets of indices of the strength of the 
potential father supply have been computed 
in order to illustrate what may happen to 


CHART I 


BrrTH RATE PER 1,000 WOMEN 15-44 YEARS OLD, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY 
MONTHS, JANUARY, 1930—MARCH, 1944 


BIRTHS PER 1000 WOMEN 
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Rates are on an annual basis, corrected for seasonal variations and for underregistration of births. 
Rates for 1943 and 1944 are estimates based on telegraphic reports from about 42 states and the District 


of Columbia. 
Sources: 


1930-36: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics. 
1937-41: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics of the United States. 


1943: 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics —Special Reports. 


1943 and 1944: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin. 


The evidence just reviewed suggests that 
short-run changes in the birth rate may have 
been related to the success of Allied arms. It 
is hazardous to predict how the population 
will react to current and future events of the 
war. Should the population become com- 
placent or war weary, the birth rate may 
drop much further than would otherwise be 
the case. 

Nonetheless, a rough indication of the 
anticipated trend can be derived. The birth 
rate will surely decline as more men are 
drawn away from the civilian population 
and especially as more and more are sent 
overseas. The decline will not correspond 
exactly to the rate of inductions because not 


the birth rate during the remainder of the 
war. The first set shows the percentage of 
the male population of child-bearing age 
who remain as civilians. This set provides 
a floor for the anticipated birth rate be- 
cause, as stated above, the civilians have no 
monopoly on the birth rate. The second set 
shows the proportion of the male population 
who remain in the United States, that is, ex- 
cluding only the men who are sent overseas. 
This second set provides a ceiling for the 
anticipated birth rate. 

Both sets of indices have December, 1941 
(the time of Pearl Harbor), as the base peri- 
od, in spite of the fact that there were at 
that time about 2,000,000 men in the armed 
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forces, of whom 350,000 were overseas. 
December, 1941, was selected as the base 
period so that the indices could be applied 
to the high birth rate prevailing in October, 
1942. On the basis of the two sets of indices, 
it could have been foretold that the birth 
rate for May, 1943, would be between 89 
and g5. It was actually 89.3. For March, 
1944, the indices indicate a rate between 73 
and go. It was actually 85.6. The figures on 


the minimum wartime birth rate to fall to 
about 65 per 1,000 women fifteen to forty- 
four years old. This corresponds to a crude 
birth rate of about 16.0 per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, which is certainly much higher than 
the low of 9.5 per 1,000 experienced by 
France in 1916 or of 13.9 experienced by 
Germany in 1917. 

A birth rate of 65.0 per 1,000 women 
fifteen to forty-four years old would corre- 


CHART II 


BiRTH RATE PER 1,000 WHITE WOMEN 15-49 YEARS OLD, REPORTING THE BIRTH AS THEIR 
FIRST OR AS THEIR THIRD OR MorE, BY AGE OF WOMAN, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 1930-42 
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1930-36: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Births, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics. 
1937-41: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics of the United States. 
1942: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vital Statistics—S pecial Reports. 


the current strength of the armed forces in- 
dicate that by November of this year the 
birth rate will fall to between 65 and 84, 
probably about 75. According to the press, 
by July 1, 1944, there will be over 11,300,- 
ooo men in the armed forces, with about 
5,000,000 overseas. If so, we may expect a 
birth rate for May of next year of between 
62 and 80, probably about 70. On the as- 
sumption that the armed forces will even- 
tually attain a strength of about 12,000,000 
men, with 6,500,000 overseas,’ the birth 
rate ro months later will be between 59 and 
75, probably about 65. On the basis of the 
guesses we have just made, we may expect 


3 These figures, of course, are not founded on any 
inside knowledge but are wholly arbitrary. 


spond to a net reproduction rate of roughly 
890 per 1,000 women. It would mean only 
2,150,000 births per year (to 33,000,000 
women fifteen to forty-four years old). 
This figure of 2,150,000 births is about the 
same as the number which occurred in 1933, 
but in 1933 there were only 30,250,000 
women fifteen to forty-four years old. In 
contrast, about 3,100,000 births occurred 
in 1943. 

Immediately after the war the birth rate 
will probably follow the pattern established 
in the last war. A new ‘‘mountain”’ similar 
to the one shown in Chart I will appear tem- 
porarily, followed by a decline. If our mili- 
tary casualties are large in the months to 
come, the later postwar trend may be down- 
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ward at a faster rate even than during the 
1920’s. 

From a long-run point of view a resump- 
tion of the historical decline in the birth rate 
seems inevitable after postwar conditions 
become more nearly normal. The trend to- 
ward smaller families has continued without 
interruption, despite the war. Chart I does 
not tell the whole story; the wartime up- 
swing does not represent a trend toward 
larger families. The upswing is a result of 
more women bearing their first or second 
child. This fact is brought out in Chart IT, 
which shows the trends in first births and 
in third and higher births per 1,000 white 
women classified by age. The rates for wom- 
en reporting their third birth or more show 
a downward trend even during the war 
years. In other words, the trend toward the 
small-family system has continued. In the 
postwar period the time must come when 
the marriage rate will fall to a more nearly 
normal level, so that first and second births 
will not leap upward from year to year as 
they have recently done. Then the birth 
rate will resume its historic downward 
trend, unless changes more fundamental 
than those of the war years should inter- 
vene. 

There is a possibility that the population 


living in small towns and rural areas may 
have fewer children in the postwar period. 
The fertility of these groups has always been 
high in comparison to that of the larger 
urban areas. However, the motive for family 
limitation is not quite so strong in small 
towns and rural areas. A large family is cer- 
tainly a greater economic burden in the 
large cities than in small towns or on the 
farm. 

To recapitulate: 

1. The birth rate has already passed the 
wartime peak and has begun to decline. It 
will continue to fall until the end of the war, 
reaching a low point of perhaps 16 births 
per 1,000 population. 

2. Immediately after the war a tempo- 
rary revival is to be expected, as the backlog 
of postponed marriages is consumed. 


3. In the long run the postwar trend will 
again be downward, unless there are some 
basic changes in the pattern of family limi- 
tation, which has continued even during the 
wartime “baby boom.” The events of the 
last few years should not lull us with a false 
sense that the problems of a declining birth 
rate have been solved. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN CHILDREN 


ERNEST HARMS 


ABSTRACT 


Verbal expressions of religious experience—more stil] in children than in adults—do not give satisfactory 
information about the total and deeper religious life. Adults, and especially children before they reach intel- 
lectual maturity, live their religious life more in formal expressions and imaginations than in words. A study 
of children’s religious imaginations as expressed in drawings and paintings during specially conducted ex- 
periments, showed quite different results as found by those who studied what children say about their religion 
and God. An examination of such expressions by youngsters of the various age levels resulted in the postula- 
tion of three different stages of religious experience in children: the fairy-tale, the realistic, and the individu- 


alistic stages. 


I. EXPERIMENTING WITH RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 

There is no doubt that religion is one of 
the most complex expressions of man’s cul- 
tural life. Man’s religious experience can be 
expressed only to a very small extent by his 
use of his rational and intellectual powers. 
This is the characteristic difference between 
religion and science.’ Religious experience 
uses the rational functions in a minute de- 
gree only; for the most part it is a compound 
of emotions—innumerable undefined im- 
pressions perceived through the senses— 
and of the subconscious social influences 
and influences of the cult to which every in- 
dividual is subjected. Sincere scholars have 
attempted to prove that in the primitive as 
well as in the most sophisticated religions 
aboriginal cult patterns are welded together 
with such primitive expressions,of man as 
hunger and sex and, on the other hand, with 
such patterns as the changes of the seasons 
and other cosmic events. Religions seem al- 
ways to have been designed to represent a 
total framework for human existence. They 
endeavor to encompass any possible kind 
of human experience; especially those ex- 
periences concerning the mental life of man. 
If we, therefore, want to study religious ex- 
pressions from the standpoint of social psy- 
chology, we are forced to place quite varie- 
gated elements of human experience in the 
focus of our investigation (4, 5, 23, 24, 25, 
26).? 

* Numbers within parentheses refer to appendix 
at end of article. 


When social psychology started to de- 
velop its own experimental methods, it 
followed the pattern created by general psy- 
chology. At first, it made it its exclusive 
task to measure the intellectual forms of hu- 
man intercourse. It also evaluated those 
forms which, because of their capacity to 
be verbalized within an intellectual ques- 
tion-and-answer method, lent themselves 
easily to a scientific determination. 


Almost all experimental studies of re- 
ligious phenomena have been of such a char- 
acter (25). By the use of a verbal question 
method the rational and verbal part of the 
religious experience was studied. The ex- 
periments of the American school of Star- 
buck (21) as well as the European work (6), 
was done in the same manner. This author 
also, at first, restricted himself in his studies 
(7, 8, 9) on the psychology of religion to the 
investigation of that part of religious experi- 
ence which can be verbalized by the be- 
lievers being studied. However, he soon re- 
alized, as did Lévy-Bruhl (15), and even 
more C. G. Jung (14, 14a) (and also the 
German school for comparative science of 
religion [6] ), that the major and most im- 
portant part of the contents of religious ex- 
perience falls outside of that sphere of con- 
sciousness which the average individual is 
able to verbalize. He found that this most 
important part of religious experience can- 
not at all be transmitted by a verbal lan- 
guage but can be expressed only pictorially 
and symbolically. Everyone who approaches 
the religious life—be it as a religious believer 
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or as a scholar—must be impressed by the 
great variety of artistic and symbolic fea- 
tures he meets everywhere. 

In attempting to advance into this world, 
which, as far as experimental psychological 
research is concerned, represents a virgin 
field, one feels forced to devise new meth- 
ods of social psychological research (11). 
A controlled method, able to catch up with 
our imaginative experience by producing 
drawings, pictures, or symbolic designs, to 
which explanations or verbal additions may 
be given, has proved to offer satisfactory re- 
sults and to be virtually the only method by 
which we are able to receive information 
about experiences which cannot be ex- 
expressed in words. Wilhelm Wundt once 
asked why man should have created the 
language of music, of fine arts, and of poetry 
if he could say everything with prosaic 
words. This seems to be the key to the un- 
derstanding of why pictures and symbols, 
as mediators of deeper religious experiences, 
mean more than words. 

Since experimenting psychologically with 
nonverbal cultural experiences has become 
one of the author’s special fields of scien- 
tific interest (12, 13), he has devoted a great 
deal of time to the study of the religious ex- 
perience. And since, in social psychology, 
genetic aspects offer an excellent approach 
to fundamental functions, he has for many 
years studied the problem of religious ex- 
perience in children. After years of vain 
attempts to find a satisfactory method, re- 
cent experiments undertaken to unveil 
aesthetic and other nonverbal expressions 
by children—such as humor (13)—finally 
brought success in developing a method of 
obtaining fundamental insight into chil- 
dren’s religious growth. 


II. THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
IN THE CHILD 


Today it is widely agreed that a major 
part of a child’s mental life, especially be- 
fore the intellectual education begins (in the 
middle of the first decade of life), is ex- 
pressed and lived out in a nonintellectual 
and, to some degree, even a nonverbal form. 


The child plays with toys, imagines, and 
expresses himself in fairy tales, before he 
uses intellectual and rational forms of ex- 
pression. If we take intellectual and rational 
functions in their exact meaning, we can- 
not say that a child is actually able to ex- 
press and to use them perfectly before the 
middle of the second decade of life. There- 
fore, in order to investigate the psychologi- 
cal world of the child experimentally and to 
insure really enlightening results, it is im- 
perative that we invent nonverbal methods 
which actually correspond to the status of 
the child’s mentality. This applies especial- 
ly to the sphere of religious experience, since 
religion is a social and cultural expression of 
man which—as we emphasized above—is 
largely a part of the nonintellectual sphere 
in the adult and will be so, therefore, to a 
greater degree in the child. 


Hitherto, following in Starbuck’s steps, 
all studies concerning children’s religious 
disposition and expression have used only 
their verbal and intellectual utterances. 
Starbuck considers the adolescent age as 
the stage at which the specific religious ex- 
perience in the child sets in. Even if he did 
on occasions postulate a child-centered re- 
ligious conception, instead of an adult-cen- 
tered one (22), in his general views he did not 
deal at length with the actual genesis of 
juvenile religion. Granted that Starbuck is 
correct in assuming that prior to adolescence 
no fully developed religious experience 
exists, we must, in order better to compre- 
hend the growth of the adolescent, under- 
stand also the earlier trends which repre- 
sent the very soil on which religious ex- 
periences thrive. Knowing the deeper im- 
pulses of religious experiences in the infant 
and preadolescent, we are better equipped 
to give him proper assistance from the ed- 
ucational and therapeutic standpoint. Those, 
however, who have given sincere attention 
to the religious expressions of early child- 
hood—as, for instance, Ames (1) and Bovet 
(3)—have not, in their analysis, gone so far 
psychologically as Starbuck. In addition, 
they made the mistake of attempting to un- 
derstand infantile religious trends by study- 
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ing only the verbal and intellectual utter- 
ances of children. The same mistake was 
made by Gesell’s group (5a) and in the re- 
cent Columbia study by Mathias (16). Only 
very few students have connected the age 
differentiation with a widening of the psy- 
chological aspect. In this respect the best 
and most far-reaching study has been of- 
fered by J. J. Smith (20), who discriminates 
between religious intellect and religious feel- 
ing in children. His results are somewhat 
similar to our own. However, he does not 
apply a nonverbal approach. 


The following is the experimental method 
we applied. We used entire classes of school 
children of the various age-groups, both 
from public and from private schools. No 
discrimination of any kind was made in re- 
gard to the religion of any group. However, 
the religious composition of the group was 
checked and the religion of each participat- 
ing youngster was noted down. We were out 
for general laws; therefore, the specific re- 
ligions were not taken into consideration 
in regard to their individual performance in 
the experiment. To avoid embarrassment, 
the test was executed by the teacher who 
usually instructed the class. By using the 
manner of instruction to which the children 
were accustomed, any misunderstanding 
of the task was avoided. At first, the chil- 
dren were told that they would be required 
to execute some special task which would 
call for all their attention. The teacher then 
spoke to them on the subject of religion in 
the manner in which they were accustomed 
to hear about it. Then they were asked to 
try to imagine how God would look to them, 
if they were to picture Him in their mind, 
or to imagine the appearance of the highest 
being they thought to exist. About two or 
three minutes were given them to think this 
over, after which the children were asked 
to attempt to picture on paper what had 
come to their mind. Older children—adoles- 
cents and post-adolescents—were given a 
problem of somewhat wider scope. In addi- 
tion to the task of documenting graphically 
what God meant to them, free choice was 
given them to present—if they wished—the 


meaning of religion as such and of the high- 
est ideal expressed in religion. This change 
in the form of the given task was a direct 
result of our experience that older children 
frequently object to the task of “imagining” 
God as such. 

All age-groups were given ample time for 
the execution of the pictures. No pressure 
whatsoever was placed upon them to hurry. 
In fact, they were told to take as much time 
as they wished. Before the pictures were 
handed in, the children were told to write on 
the back of them what the pictures rep- 
resented or to give some additional com- 
ments if they wished. 

During the execution of the test the chil- 
dren were observed by supervisors, who 
jotted down those observations which might 
prove of value. The following are some of 
these general observations: When the chil- 
dren were made familiar with the nature of 
the task, all ages showed at first a sort of 
surprise and even a marked reservation. 
This reaction, however, especially in the 
junior groups, did not, in most cases, last 
very long. Preschool and public school chil- 
dren, after their first astonishment sub- 
sided, went quickly to the task. Frequently 
one could observe that first attempts were 
discarded and that the child tried again. 
Adolescents and post-adolescents took much 
longer in getting the picture under way. 
About one-third of this group came with 
special questions and wanted to be advised 
as to what exactly they were required to do. 
Many of the post-adolescents flatly refused 
to portray an image of God and asked for 
permission to offer a wider or more “‘ade- 
quate” expression of their specific religious 
attitude. 

In evaluating religious attitudes, an anal- 
ysis of individual elements is more impor- 
tant than any tabulating on a percentage 
basis. Therefore, we deemed it most promis- 
ing to resort to a simple comparative meth- 
od in order to find one outstanding char- 
acteristic trait in the drawings and pictures 
from each of the age-groups of our children. 
I should like to emphasize at once that we 
left any differentiation between the various 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN CHILDREN 


religious groups aside, because we were in- 
terested in the question of whether there is a 
unified law of religious development, valid 
for each and every human being. By our 
simple method of comparison we were able 
to discover in the earliest stage of age one 
specific characteristic—the presence of fairy 
tales. We therefore designated the stage of 
religious expression of the preschool age 
(three to six), in accordance with this specif- 
ic characteristic, as the “Stage of the Fairy- 
Tale Form of Religion.” In the group aged 
seven to twelve we again were able to em- 
phasize a major specific characteristic, and, 
according to this, this group may be con- 
sidered as representing a “Realistic Stage 
of Juvenile Religion.”’ Adolescent years and 
those following them show a similar uni- 
formity in the pictorial presentation of re- 
ligious experience. At this stage youth has a 
strong tendency to individualize the re- 
ligious experience; hence we consider it justi- 
fied to speak of this age group as of the “In- 
dividualistic Stage of Juvenile Religion.”’ 


a) THE FAIRY-TALE STAGE 


During our experiments we collected 
about eight hundred drawings of religious 
expressions of children in the age-group be- 
tween three and six. One finds in this group 
a greater uniformity than in any other. 
With few exceptions all these pictures had 
one common characteristic—they all ex- 
pressed their version of the deity as a fairy- 
tale conception. Whether God is a king or 
the ‘Daddy of all children’’; whether he has 
a long beard or is imagined in a beardless 
version; whether he lives in a golden house 
far above the clouds or in a house made of 
clouds; whether he appears in the vision of 
a crucified Christ or pantheistically as a 
cloud in the form of a polar bear floating 
over a landscape with the word “God” 
written on its side—the formal language in 
which this deistic experience was expressed 
was always that of the fairy tale. For this is 
the form in which the child of this age-group 
experiences the major portion of his mental 
life. One special trait, however, may be em- 
phasized in this portrayal of God. This trait 
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distinguishes the child’s God experiences from 
his usual fairy-tale experiences. It is a kind 
of awe for the high and exalted which the 
child designates as the object of his religious 
experience. Owing to this awe, the child is 
occasionally unwilling to express his re- 
ligious experience. We like to emphasize this 
as an important reaction, since it seems to 
point to the fact that children have a lean- 
ing toward a God experience from the time 
their consciousness awakens. 

This side of the problem becomes es- 
pecially evident if we compare our results 
with those of other investigators who study 
the same factors through rational verbal ex- 
periments. We need not take the experi- 
mental laboratory as our scope to know 
what every mother knows—that, as soon 
as we bring up the topic of God to a child, 
infinite intellectual questioning ensues. 
What we then hear is a paradoxical mixture 
of rational, radically realistic, but complete- 
ly inadequate thoughts, which to some may 
seem to be the expression of a profound and 
intuitive religious wisdom of the child. Else 
Roloff (18), for example, reports the follow- 
ing query of a child which seems so amazing- 
ly profound to her: “If God has created 
everything, how is it that he has also created 
Himself?” However, our experiment seems 
to prove that these verbal expressions of the 
preschool child do not represent either his 
total or his real God experience which can- 
not be contained in an intellectual question 
chain, the contents of which is forgotten as 
soon as it is answered according to the men- 
tal mechanism of this stage of development. 
The real God experience is a fairy-tale imag- 
ination glorifying the highest fantasies 
which the child at this age can catch with 
his little mind. 

In our earlier studies of the psychological 
structure of the development of the juvenile 
mind (13) we emphasized the fact that the 
different psychic components in the child at 
different stages of his growth mature sepa- 
rately. We pointed out that it is the intel- 
lectual force which matures first and be- 
comes usable to the child at the time when 
the questioning age begins, during the third 
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or fourth year. The child is now able to use 
and develop this intellectual tool. A second 
maturation occurs at about six or seven— 
the age usually considered as the start of 
school training. The child’s mental life at 
this stage reveals the definite maturation of 
those psychic forces serving the capacity 
of feeling and emotions. The third psychic 
maturation coincides with that of his physi- 
cal maturation. It takes place in adolescence 
and renders the child capable of the final 
controlling of his will and affects. This de- 
velopment needs to be sketched here for the 
possibility of comparison with the juvenile’s 
religious development. 

The endless questions concerning the role 
and natureof religious experience, and specif- 
ically the role of God, which we observe in 
pre-school children are an expression of their 
intellectual maturation only. Any verbal re- 
sponse alone is on the same intellectual level. 
Our experiments, however, brought into the 
open also the nonintellectual or nonrational 
part of the child’s psyche at this age, which 
is by far the greater part. It proves to have 
a fairy-tale expression combined with moral 
awe for any religious experience. By liberat- 
ing these pictorial forms of God experience 
we proved not only that a child, even at this 
early age, has a deep and original religious 
experience but that this experience is more 
deeply rooted in his nature and, therefore, 
more important than any other. 


b) THE REALISTIC STAGE 


Good results in the practical application 
of child psychology can be obtained only if 
we find exact information about the in- 
dividual periods of child life in all their dif- 
ferent aspects. Acceptance of a general rule 
for the development of the child does not 
mean that we try to subordinate individual 
traits of mental activity to a general thera- 
peutic principle. We have already seen that 
the earliest religious experiences of youth 
cannot be disclosed by a general psychologi- 
cal theory. In order to have information on 
a special trait, as, for instance, religious ex- 
perience, a special investigation of this trait 
has to be undertaken. 


We have maintained that the character- 
istic of the general mental attitude of the 
second period of juvenile development is the 
development of feelings and emotions, after 
they have reached their maturity at the 
beginning of this period. Very few investi- 
gators of religious life of children have in- 
terested themselves in this relationship be- 
tween their emotional life and their religious 
experience. To my knowledge it was only 
J. J. Smith (20) who paid more serious at- 
tention to this relationship. In an astonish- 
ingly correct manner he observed as the 
specific trait of the second period of the 
juvenile religious development what he 
characterized as “the perpetual realism of 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn.” 

A relationship appears to exist between 
the early intellectual maturation up to the 
school age and the changes in the religious 
attitudes of children after they have entered 
their systematic intellectual training in pub- 
lic school. The child of public school age 
seems ‘“‘to have made up his mind” what he 
ought to do with these religious elements of 
his experience, which, because of environ- 
mental or inner psychological demands, 
turn from a fairy-tale type into a definite 
reality. At that age the child has become 
aware of how seriously grownups take God 
and of the details of some religious cult. In 
church and Sunday school he is confronted 
with religion as an institution. He comes in- 
to touch with sincere persons who adminis- 
ter religion and who have religious guidance 
as their task. Children feel and experience 
this much more sincerely and realistically 
than many adults, who are disillusioned. 
Thus in his religious expressions the child 
no longer favors the fantastic fairy-tale 
conception of God but those features which 
his realistic instruction and the realities of 
his social life have brought closer to him. 
At this period the child—more than at any 
other period—seems to be willing to adapt 
himself to institutionalized religion and its 
teachings. At this period such teachings and 
all the activities of the cult step into the 
foreground of the child’s religious imagina- 
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tion. Symbols especially seem to arouse the 
greatest fascination. 

The school-age child selects his subjects 
for God experience from a wide range of 
religious factors. Symbols proved to be an 
especially favorite representation of God. 
The Crucifix appears in all variations, also 
the Jewish Star—which is frequently chosen 
because Jewish religion forbids the creation 
of an “‘image’’ of God. Next in frequency 
come pictures of priests or priestlike per- 
sons representing mediators of God. Pic- 
tures of Christ are drawn in the convention- 
al manner. However, as soon as religious 
reality is replaced by metaphysical imagina- 
tion or when persons like God-Father, 
angels, or saints are to be portrayed, they 
no longer appear as figures of fairy tales or 
in a mystic composition such as is stimu- 
lated by the language of religion but as 
human figures, helping, assisting, influenc- 
ing human life and supervising man’s ways 
on earth. Frequently an ethical element ap- 
pears, following more the dogmatic than 
the individualistic pattern. I should like to 
mention here one picture representing a 
masculine figure with a somewhat Christ- 
like head, but which could just as easily 
have represented a priest, to which were 
added the following words: ‘‘He is a Jew and 
a Christian and both kinds love him.” A 
child’s religious realism advances here far 
beyond the horizon of the religious and 
ethical achievements of our times. 

The apparent contradiction between the 
emotional development of the school-age 
child and the realism in his religious ex- 
pressions seems to be an important factor. 
Some writers on religious subjects maintain 
that emotions make up the major part of 
the adult’s religious life; doubtless they are 
correct. However, only a small amount of 
such emotional expression is found in the 
documents on religion presented by the 
public school children. As sincere an ob- 
server of religious life in juveniles as J. J. 
Smith obtained similar results with his ver- 
bal manner of examination. Where, then, is 
the connection between the emotional life 
of the public school youth and his religious 
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realism? We must confess that for a long 
time this factor remained most elusive. 
The solution did not come in a direct way. 
It was facilitated by the aid of aesthetic 
psychology and the study of the ritualistic 
patterns of cult (12). 

In examining the bulk of the pictorial re- 
ligious expressions of children of public 
school age we must notice a strong formalis- 
tic trait—a fact which becomes particularly 
evident if we compare it with other artwork 
of the same groups of children. This age 
leans to a formalistic expression of its re- 
ligious tendencies, and its urge to speak in 
symbols, therefore, is very characteristic. 
This is the point at which the emotional 
element comes into application. Emotions 
create the ability for formalistic expression 
without which the child would be unable to 
express certain thoughts realistically. Thus 
emotions flow into the religious expressions 
of the second stage in an indirect way. The 
children, of course, are not conscious of this 
relationship, and it is the task of the social 
psychologist to comprehend these compli- 
cated relations. 


C) THE INDIVIDUALISTIC STAGE 


While J. J. Smith’s description of the 
religious development in juveniles corre- 
sponds to our own description in preadoles- 
cents, the results of his investigations of the 
post-adolescent stage differ greatly from 
ours. He finds as the most characteristic 
trait of the post-adolescent religion ‘‘prac- 
tical idealism.” In contrast to that, our own 
investigation, covering about four thousand 
pictures made by post-adolescents, shows 
that such a characterization does not do 
justice to the age-groups. We found differ- 
ent specific traits. There may be small 
groups with specific religious attitudes which 
one could designate as idealistic; but, on the 
whole, it is the existence of manifold types 
of expression which strikes the investigator 
most. That is the reason why we feel in- 
clined to call this entire period the “stage of 
religious individualism.” 

However, there are larger groups of pic- 
tures with identical traits, which make it 
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possible to divide the entire bulk of material 
into three fundamentally different groups. 
There is, for example, Group A, which tends 
to live within a prevailing dogma and which 
expresses its religious imagination in a con- 
ventional and conservative way according 
to the existing cult forms. Children of this 
type show an inclination to portray the 
Crucifix, the Madonna, Gates of Heaven, 
conventional angels, synagogue scenes, 
Moses and the burning bush, and the like. 
This group has no original religious fantasy. 
However, if one compared drawings of these 
adolescents and post-adolescents with those 
of a random group of adult churchgoers, 
one would find that the youngsters are by 
far more sensitive, original, and individualis- 
tic in their expressions than are most adults. 
As we all know, the period of post-adoles- 
cence is the most creative period in men’s 
entire life. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that even in the most conventional patterns 
of religious expressions these youthful traits 
also evidence themselves. 

There is another group, Group B, of re- 
ligious expressions of post-adolescents which 
shows a great deal more originality than the 
first type. This originality results from a 
strong consciousness of the basic individual- 
istic character of religious experience. The 
youngsters feel that in this experience of 
their inner world they are all alone, es- 
pecially so during the period of superin- 
dividualism. Children of this group are not 
mainly interested in the dogmatic contents 
of religion—even the religion to which they 
belong as a consequence of their parents’ 
affiliations or decisions. They have started 
to think for themselves and to feel inde- 
pendently about sin and virtue, death and 
eternity, joy and grief, hope, faith, and 
greed. Questioned about their vision of God 
or about their wider religious tendencies, 
they respond with purely emotional expres- 
sions. Though among all the school classes 
tested there was no group of colored chil- 
dren associated with the Negro cult of 
“Father Divine,” we have on several oc- 
casions received as an answer to our query 
that religion and God were Peace. In ac- 


cordance with the prevailing tendency to 
express emotions in pictorial form, the 
greater part of the paintings of this group 
were of symbolic character. However, some 
abstract or design paintings, using colors 
and forms exclusively, followed a modern 
style pattern, which finds an astonishingly 
wide application by children of our days. 
They fell outside the frame of symbolism of 
emotions as such: sunrise or light breaking 
through a dark sky, according to the sym- 
bolism of sun and light as the powers of the 
good. There were, too, figures of Atlas and 
Dionysus symbolizing greed and conquest. 
The Charon motive was found in the scene 
of crossing a stream; shadows of death and 
ghosts expressed the relationship with a 
metaphysical tomorrow. There were dozens 
of paintings representing Weltschmersz, sor- 
row, and suffering. Rainbows and doors 
leading to heaven represented the feelings of 
eternal happiness. Finally, there were hu- 
manitarian symbols of kindness, goodness, 
and Samaritanism. They were all very per- 
sonally designed as expressions of indi- 
vidualistic concepts. But equally frequent 
were the more general religious motives 
which appeared in beautiful personalized 
forms. Among numerous “Credos,” there 
was an outstanding one, in which large 
hands in the form of a flowerbud opened 
winglike toward the sky. “Faith and Hope,” 
“Heavenly Love,” and “Ave’’ were other 
motives worth mentioning. 

All these expressions of deep emotional 
experience bespeak a high degree of sensi- 
tiveness in children. Children of this age 
appear to have the highest degree of emo- 
tional sensitiveness we may ever reach dur- 
ing the course of life. In their individualized 
religious subjects they find an adequate 
medium for this keen emotional sensitive- 
ness which, at this stage, is coupled with 
originality and inventiveness. 

The last group (C) of adolescent and 
post-adolescent religious expression is the 
most astounding one. Religious individual- 
ism transcends the boundaries set by the in- 
dividual faith of the child’s parents. We 
found a rather great number of paintings 
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which reproduced religious and cult motives 
that were far removed from the patterns of 
the child’s original environment. Further- 
more, they could not have been introduced 
from any religious outside source. Some 
showed specific traits of strange ancient and 
foreign forms of religion; for instance, we 
found paintings representing essential con- 
tents of early Egyptian cults and those of 
Persian mythology. Other pictures showed 
a close relation to Chinese Buddhistic con- 
cepts. Still more unusual were those con- 
ceptions pointing back to now completely 
obliterated religious beliefs. Thus we found 
among our group of children a kind of fol- 
lower of the Celtic sun cult of the type we 
know from the Stonehenge ruins in England. 
Another child presented us with a kind of 
mystical drawing strikingly reminiscent of 
those known from the German beliefs of the 
Middle Ages. One child pictured her re- 
ligious vision using alchemistic symbols: 
she drew a magic bottle with the heads of a 
man and a woman popping out of it through 
an explosion inside of the bottle. In the fore- 
ground there were two figures of children of 
both sexes, and the whole was covered with 
naive natural symbols. On the back of the 
picture there was the following inscription: 
“T think life is God’s greatest gift to humans, 
no matter what type of beings. Many peo- 
ple just take life in a matter-in-fact way. 
But think of all the things one would miss if 
they weren’t alive. Human beings are the 
greatest creation because they are above 
others, such as animals and nature.”’ Here is 
in a naive but beautiful manner a form of 
alchemistic philosophy presented by a 
fifteen-year-old girl from one of the poorest 
districts of one of New York’s suburbs. 
There were several pictures giving evidence 
of concepts of Indian Mandala meditation 
and of Rosicrucian mysticism. Other draw- 
ings were representative of eudemonism and 
pantheism. Among them we found a de- 
lightful drawing by a young girl picturing 
herself carrying two suitcases as if ready for 
a world journey. She was standing in front 
of a globe representing a mixture of earth 
and sun which she called the “Glorious 
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World.” The most fascinating drawing of 
the entire group, however, was one deifying 
the medical profession. The picture por- 
trayed a landscape; in the skies above, the 
giant figure of a doctor was drawn, and in 
the foreground a mass of people were crowd- 
ed, raising their arms in distress. The pic- 
ture bore the inscription “Doctor Help.” 
This fourteen-year-old child’s deistic con- 
ception was the idea of medicine, personi- 
fied by the doctor who watches over the 
well-being of the world. 

Of the results of our entire study, noth- 
ing is so important as these facts concern- 
ing the individualistic character of the 
adolescent’s concept of religion. It may go 
against the intentions of some of those who 
represent religious authority today. But we 
can as scientists only add our cogito truth- 
seeking intentions to assist in this way the 
credo impulse of mankind. However, there 
is no doubt that the task of educating youth 
in religion can be done more responsibly and 
also more successfully if our results are ac- 
cepted as positively meant contributions. 


Ill. INDIVIDUAL RELIGIOUS DEVELOP- 
MENT AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Thus far we have found that the normal 
development of each individual within our 
civilization is to go through three stages of 
the religious development: The fairy-tale 
stage, the realistic stage, and the individual- 
istic stage. We must not only acknowledge 
juvenile religion as a mental factor but also 
recognize that it must be cared for and edu- 
cated independently of any other field of 
juvenile experience. Everyone must agree 
that the religious, the credo development of 
a human child is different from its scientific 
cogito development. We must therefore give 
our children an opportunity for develop- 
ment of specific religious leanings. In the 
United States this seems to be principally an 
acknowledged fact; for here, as the basic 
cultural setting, is demanded a religious 
freedom. 

We wish to stress, however, if we want to 
realize perfectly this religious freedom, that 
the different stages of religious growth in 
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each child must be recognized in every child’s 
general education. We offer here, for the 
first time, a basic concept for religious edu- 
cation founded on experimental psychologi- 
cal genetic investigation. And we maintain 
that all humans have an equal development 
in regard to their religious drive. If the vari- 
ous religious groups wish to educate the 
youth according to an innate disposition, 
they must give the preschool child, the pub- 
lic school child, the adolescent, and the post- 
adolescent a different—an age-specific— 
form of religious instruction. Floyd All- 
port (2) has shown, more impressively than 
anyone else, that up to now there is very 
little tendency in the educational sphere of 
our Sunday schools to acknowledge such 
differentiated innate dispositions of our 
youth in regard to their religious needs. 

The problem of a psychologically ad- 
justed religious education is not only a prob- 
lem of the religious and cult life of the in- 
dividual but also a question of his social and 
mental efficiency—his mental health. This 
author, in studying the role which religious 
life plays in the individual’s wider sphere of 
living, has for many years (7) followed in the 
footsteps of C. G. Jung (14), Oskar Pfister 
(17), and Sante de Sanctis (19). He has al- 
so learned to appreciate the religious life in 
its relationship to mental sanity and insani- 
ty (10). He is sincerely convinced that a 
great deal must be done toward adjusting 
our psychological concepts of religion in or- 
der to render the child’s individual worship 
as perfect as possible and thus to produce a 
healthy basis for the social-psychological 
relationship between religion and modern 
life. This entire study is the outgrowth of an 
urgent feeling on the part of the author that 
we not only must know the facts in question 
but must also inaugurate intensive meas- 
ures in order to offer to our youth a sound 
religious education. (The seriousness of the 
Situation will be greatly emphasized in a 
future article on abnormal religious utter- 
ances.) 

In a concrete approach to the education- 
al problem presented by the child’s religious 
development at the preschool age, it appears 


necessary to carry out the religious educa- 
tion of this earliest period in a fairy-tale 
style. Our modern scientific world has pro- 
duced an unhealthy rational and intellec- 
tual method of teaching, which endeavors 
to make a child “understand” God. This 
explanatory form of religious education 
seems to be brought forth by the child him- 
self, since he is then in his questioning age. 
Roloff (18) stated that children of this age 
come with the “‘profoundest questions, ques- 
tions that tax even an adult’s ability to dis- 
cuss deistic problems.’”’ Looking at it from 
this angle, we can say that rational instruc- 
tion on this level is unreasonable and unde- 
sirable. Naturally, a child is unable to grasp 
the ultimate rational conclusions but rather 
approaches them playfully. Improper edu- 
cational activity can destroy the healthy 
development of the child’s religious ex- 
perience. It is true that from the third year 
of life the child has an urge “‘to know” about 
religion as he wants to know about every- 
thing else, and this demand is not unreason- 
able, of course. It is just our task to adjust 
such demands to the correct developmental 
and educational facts. The entire religious 
development of the child has a much slower 
tempo than the development of any other 
field of his experience. It is, therefore, cor- 
rect to hold the religious education on a 
fairy-tale level until the start of the school 
instruction. Rational and realistic introduc- 
tion into the religious life should not be 
started until the second period of religious 
development has arrived. 

We must realize that there are very few 
forms of religion at present in which the pat- 
tern of religious instruction comes near to 
taking account of the consequences of our 
research. It is, therefore, highly desirable 
that every effort be made so that this con- 
tribution to modern religious life, made by 
mental hygiene and social psychology, may 
be brought to bear fruit and that the modern 
clergy may be urged to accept these results 
of modern child psychology. 

In many respects what we have said in 
regard to the religious development of the 
preschool child, as compared with his gen- 
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eral development, is equally true of the 
second period of development, the public 
school age. In the general scheme of the 
psychological development this period is the 
period of maturing and development of feel- 
ings and emotions. However, these should 
not be emphasized in the religious instruc- 
tion. Our investigation has clearly shown 
that the child of this age expresses in his re- 
ligious trends a need for realisin. This means 
that the child responds best to a rationalis- 
tic enlightenment and conscious experience 
of the main contents and forms of religion. 
It is difficult to say what determines the 
relationship of the child to any specific re- 
ligion, even if it seems that, as a rule, the re- 
ligion of the parents is favored by the child. 

At the public school age—the stage of re- 
ligious realism—we must concede that, ac- 
cording to the accepted standards, the child 
in this country almost always receives the 
religious instruction his parents desire. 
However, it is to be hoped that a more seri- 
ous adult education, especially parent edu- 
cation, will bring an increased liberalism 
on the part of the parents with regard to the 
religious instruction of their children. The 
pendulum, which at first swung toward a 
strongly clerical education, is now swinging 
in the direction of a modern, individualistic 
instruction. Taking into account the several 
hundred religious denominations which ex- 
ist in this country, we may say that our 
children ought to obtain a background of 
really democratic spirit regarding their re- 
ligious behavior in living in such a religious- 
ly pluralistic world. 

The trend toward religious individualism 
in the adolescent and post-adolescent child 
represents one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of education. This means that in each 
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matured child we face a mature individual 
religious pattern which is congenital or, at 
least, profoundly connected with the child’s 
natural disposition. Our task is to help the 
child find that individual religion. The way 
the religious life of this country is consti- 
tuted, 80 per cent of the population does not 
choose its own religion but receives it by 
family or community tradition or is con- 
verted to this or that belief by the propa- 
ganda of the various denominations. If we 
are to win for our youth real religious free- 
dom—the right and the chance to choose 
for themselves—we must help them to per- 
ceive the voice of their innate religion. We 
realize that this would mean some change in 
the religious structure of the American civi- 
lization. 


As matters now stand, much less is being 
done for the advancement of such measures 
than for other (pseudo-hygienic) problems 
of our youth. How important an advance in 
religious education is seems to me to be 
sufficiently emphasized by the difference 
between the present form of religious edu- 
cation and the suggestions we have present- 
ed here as the result of our investigation.? 


? After this manuscript had been completed, an 
abstract in the January, 1944, issue of the Psy- 
chological Abstracts, No. 345, p. 35, brought to my at- 
tention a study on the same subject, published in the 
Indian Journal of Psychology, XVII (1942), 161-67, 
by R. M. Loomba, entitled “The Religious Develop- 
ment of the Child.’’ I was so fortunate as to be able 
to read the original paper and to be, therefore, in a 
position to report on this study here. Dr. Loomba 
has come to the same results as we did in regard to 
the three stages of religious development in children. 
However, in regard to the contents of the religious 
experience he has taken into consideration only the 
intellectual side, as did the investigators we men- 
tioned in our introduction. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF IDEOLOGIES IN THE CONTEXT OF DISCUSSION 


GORDON H. ARMBRUSTER 


ABSTRACT 


Two major difficulties confront the student of ideologies. The first is the complicated and confusing 
nature of his material. The second is the question of techniques for probing and untangling the diverse 
threads of social experience reflected in the total content. Only an examination of the gamut of institutional 
life will provide a full understanding of the elements entering into ideologies. As a limited method the analysis 
of discussions will help reveal the multiple sources of attitudes and thought processes. 


The publication in English of Karl Mann- 
heim’s Ideology and Utopia a few years ago 
opened up a significant new field for social 
research, hitherto largely neglected by so- 
ciologists.' This stimulating and provoca- 
tive work, however, presented a number of 
problems which require clarification before 
its permanent value can be recognized. 
With the assumption of the relationship of 
individual thought to one’s social position 
or group participation there could be little 
quarrel. The study left open, for the most 
part, however, the problem of methods for 
the investigation of the content of ideolo- 
gies. 

There is another consideration. To indi- 
cate, as Mannheim does, that thinking is 
the product of class position, as well as 
of “generations, status groups, sects, occu- 
pational groups, schools, etc.,’”? introduces 
the substantial question as to how these ele- 
ments are related and interact in a given 
ideological configuration. It is evident, fur- 
ther, that a social class may, and often does, 
embody, in many of its attitudes and be- 
havior, elements which are properly the 


' It is interesting that probably the most valuable 
studies of ideologies were done by individuals not 
primarily sociologists. One thinks immediately of 
Karl Marx and Werner Sombart. Of the more recent, 
there are, for example, V. L. Parrington’s Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1930) and Selig Perlman’s Theory of the 
Labor Movement (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), 
which provide an excellent analysis of labor group 
psychology. 


2 Karl Mannheim, Jdeology and Utopia (London: 
Kegan Paul, 1936), p. 248. 


product of another social class.’ This does 
not exhaust the attendant difficulties which 
confront the student of ideologies, but it is 
sufficient to indicate that the task is a most 
intricate one. 

This article does not intend to re-examine 
Ideology and Utopia. Rather, its purpose is, 
first, to illustrate a method which was used 
as part of a study of ideologies among the 
miners in South Wales; second, to reveal 
something of the thought-processes of par- 
ticipants in a discussion and the degree of 
understanding among them; third, to indi- 
cate the multiple social elements which en- 
tered into the total content of these ideolo- 
gies; and, fourth, to reveal the extent to 
which a subordinate social class embodies 
attitudes and behavior reactions derived 
from an economically dominant class. 

The technique employed involved the ob- 
servation and examination of a discussion 
between a group of unemployed miners in 
their clubhouse in South Wales at the time 
of the post-Munich disillusionment, late in 
1938. It must be emphasized that such an 


3 That Mannheim is well aware of this phenome- 
non can be seen in a short essay of his, “The Sociol- 
ogy of Human Valuations,” in The Social Sciences: 
Their Relation in Theory and Teaching (London: 
LePlay House Press, 1937), in which he indicates 
that in societies which have reached a relative degree 
of stabilization the norms and standards of a domi- 
nant group will tend to be accepted at all levels, even 
when certain of the subordinate strata are incapable 
of realizing any advantage from these norms and do, 
in fact, suffer from them. However, there is no indi- 
cation as to how he fits this observation into the 
rather rigid frameworks of the types of thinking he 
illustrates in Jdeology and Utopia. 
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analysis was hardly sufficient in itself to 
provide a thorough understanding of the 
thought content and processes of a group of 
individuals. It was only one aspect of a gen- 
eral study of many aspects of the miners’ 
lives, but it is suggested as a valuable means 
of probing the content of ideologies. 

The discussion reproduced on the follow- 
ing pages may be regarded as typical of a 
dozen such which were witnessed. The same 
individuals were present in at least five of 
the other meetings, and hence related ob- 
servations on their mental processes can be 
contributed to substantiate the information 
contained herein. Wherever direct quota- 
tions are lacking, the general context and 
direction of the individual’s remarks are 
provided. It was not always possible to re- 
cord the arguments in foto because it was 
not considered advisable to be seen taking 
complete notes, and the writer was occasion- 
ally interrupted when asked to pass a few 
remarks of his own. However, there can be 
little doubt that the discussion is as exact as 
possible a reproduction of the actual situ- 
ation. 

The meeting of this group took place 
once a week and was part of a course of lec- 
tures provided by the Workers’ Educational 
Association. A lecturer from the association 
(a teacher of economic history in a near-by 
technical school) had, in previous meetings, 
been lecturing on the international situation 
(the miners’ own choice of subject).4 The at- 


‘This survey by him of the 1918-38 period 
sketched the Russian revolution, the decline of Brit- 
ish trade and the consequent stress of unemploy- 
ment in England, the failure of the two Labour gov- 
ernments, the great depression, the war in China, 
the rise of Mussolini and Hitler, the invasion of 
Ethiopia, the Spanish Civil War, and the British 
policy of appeasement of Hitler. His last lecture, 
which preceded the discussion I have recorded, pre- 
dicted that Hitler would not be satisfied by what he 
received at Munich but would demand more terri- 
tory, and eventually war would come. While his 
analysis could be termed critical and left-wing, it 
could not be called ‘‘Marxist”’ in the absolute sense 
of the term. It constituted, as a whole, a review, with 
little theoretical embellishment. His treatment, so 
far as I could determine, provided little coloration 
which would enforce previously existing prejudices 
on the part of his listeners. 


tendance was quite consistent and drew be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty each time. Of 
this number only ten were really active in 
discussion, a few expressed themselves oc- 
casionally, while the rest were inarticulate. 
On this particular occasion the lecturer, at 
my request (and in confidence), did not par- 
ticipate in the discussion which followed 
the completion of his talk. After a few re- 
marks there was a half-hour pause to listen 
to a radio debate on “Class Distinctions,” 
which was one in a series of educational pro- 
grams put on by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


The initial remarks after the lecturer had 
finished his talk follow; participants are 
identified by letter symbols: 


A: It is necessary that England should make 
a treaty with Russia against the dictators. Rus- 
sia can take care of the Fascists with her great 
military strength; then we do not have to bother 
much about re-arming; instead we can put our 
attention upon improving economic conditions 
at home. When Russia comes into such an alli- 
ance, capitalism will be doomed in Europe. The 
conservatives know this so they are opposed to 
an alliance with Russia. 

B: Aye, the capitalist classes prefer fascism 
to democracy. 

C: But, A, how do you know Russia is so 
strong? I just read with all this trouble they are 
having there one can’t say....one doesn’t 
know what to think. 

A: What the Communist paper says is right. 
I read and believe only what I see in the Com- 
munist press. 

D: Why all this Russia? We live in the best 
country. 

E: A is right; we can’t have socialism with- 
out Russia; Chamberlain knows that so he 


wants to stop it. What does our American friend 
think? 


I remarked that an alliance with Russia 
would not necessarily mean that England 
could step re-arming, or that a “workers’ 
state’ would automatically follow. 


F: I think more attention should be paid to 
the workers who are nervous wrecks as a result 
of industrial labor; armaments will be no good 
without a change in working conditions. 
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There was now a half-hour interruption 
to listen to the radio broadcast of ‘The 
Class Struggle,’ a debate between Arthur 
Horner, president of the South Wales Min- 
ers’ Federation, and M. M. Potsan, a uni- 
versity teacher.’ When the broadcast was 
completed the discussion continued. 


A: No one can refute Marx; the classless so- 
ciety will come about as in Russia. 

G: We cannot come to it without losing free- 
dom for a time; this is what the workers fear 
most. 

D: Aye, we’d be better off here, here a man 
can speak his piece like, there it’s just like with 
the dictators, we don’t know how good we have 
it here. 

C: And they say they get less pay than here. 


There followed a general unanimity of re- 
sponse that conditions were better in Eng- 
land and scattered remarks such as: ‘‘Eng- 
land is the best country”; “Aye, that’s 
right”; “‘Aye’’; ““Keep your communism, we 
have democracy”; ‘“‘The workers get less 
money there than we do.” 


C: They don’t let them worship God there, 
and with all these other things what is there 
good in it? 

A: But it is only the transition stage in 
Russia, it’s not yet communism only socialism. 
|He continued to the effect that one would have 
to wait to see the complete classless society ap- 
pear.] 

H: But isn’t there any propertied classes 
left? 

E: Aye, there is still some private property, 
but there is no industry in private hands to ex- 
ploit the workers. 

D: But are the people free like we? 


5’ Horner presented the orthodox Marxian view 
of class and the class struggle in clear-cut, unmistak- 
able terms. M. Potsan, while not denying the reality 
of classes and their frequently opposing interests, 
emphasized that the problem was not so simple as 
Horner stated it. Class opposition, he stressed, fre- 
quently gives way to class co-operation, as when em- 
ployer and employee, in a particular industry act 
together for the improvement of common interests; 
likewise people are bound together by other than 
class ties, such as community or nationality, which 
frequently play even a greater part in history than 
the differences based on economic stratification (see 
the full account of this debate in The Listener [Lon- 
don] November 27 1938). 
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E: Aye, the workers are free in Russia be- 
cause capitalism does not exist; the Soviets, 
which are the workers, rule everything. It is 
just like what I heard a preacher say, “We as 
Christians believe but do not receive Christ,” 
the same is true of Marx. [He continued that 
the social services, which improve the miners’ 
conditions in England, were only temporary 
and could be removed at any time.] We are 
better off here now than in Russia, but we must 
think of our children. We must sacrifice for them 
as our fathers did for we. It will come. They are 
making the new society in Russia. 

A: We must be prepared to make sacrifices, 
the real freedom will come if we follow what 
Marx says. [At this point my opinion was 
sought.] 


I indicated that one should not follow 
Marxist teachings blindly, that the Com- 
munists were not infallible and had often 
blundered in their strategy throughout 
Europe and in Latin America, as, for ex- 
ample, in Mexico, where they supported the 
reactionaries in the effort to oust a left- 
wing government, which they regarded as 
“social Fascist.”’ 


I: We seen the same thing here when the 
conservatives voted for ‘‘X”’ [a Communist in a 
local election]. 

C: Why all this Marx? Why not Christ? We 
have it all in the Bible; we’ve lost the vision. 

D: We should return to the “Sermon on the 
Mount”; it’s all there. 

E: But it’s conditions that make people 
what they are, that’s what Marx shows. [He 
then went into a detailed account of how his 
father once fought a man in the mine who had 
tried to cheat him out of a few pence of his 
wages “‘just to make sure he would get his Sun- 
day dinner.”’] It’s the conditions we live under 
that makes we do things like that, when we 
have socialism it won’t happen. 

I: We don’t live up to the code of the Bible. 
We are not really Christians. 

C: We should love our brothers; all this 
killing won’t do it; all these systems are not the 
things, it’s men’s souls that count. 


J: God governs everything. He made things 
as they are. 


I interrupted here to ask why conditions 
are so bad if God made them. Did He do it 
deliberately? 
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J: Things are bad because God gave man 
free will. 


“Then,” I said, “‘it is necessary for man 
to make his conditions; believing in God is 
not enough if you admit that man makes 
things as they are. Because he has free will, 
he can also change them.” This apparently 
did not please J, who had been restive and 
dissatisfied throughout the discussion. He 
got up without another word and left. 

A: The vision of Marx is really the same as 
that in the Bible—the humble shall inherit the 
earth—and we will someday realize it like they 
are now realizing it in Russia. 

D: Is it true that Arthur Horner must listen 
to Moscow before he talks as he did tonight? 

A: Yes; you see he must say what Marx 
says. 


At this point the chairman, E, indicated 
that we should return to the radio talk, and 
he asked me if I wou'd give my reaction. I 
answered that I agreed more with Potsan 
than with Horner, that man’s interests and 
his integration into various groups were 
many and that there was a distinct differ- 
ence between what the Communists thought 
were the workers’ and the white-collared 
employees’ ‘‘true interests” and their actual 
interests, and hence it was dangerous to as- 
sume that representatives of the working 
class would always react to a situation one 
way and representatives of the middle class 
another way, etc. 

E: Then, if I understand you correctly, we 
must make the white-collared worker recognize 
his true place in the working class. 

D: If we were to follow the teachings of 
Christ, it would all come out all right—‘‘Man 
is his brother’s keeper.” 

G: But look how those who are Christians 
act; we can see it here. Now you all know who I 
mean when I say one of our preachers used to 
go about with a woman in another village; and 
look at many of our chapel people, they are 
worse than those outside. 

D: But they are not real Christians; if they 
were they would not act so. 

I: We lack the Christian spirit. 

D: We should return to the days of Wesley. 

A: But we must go forward not back, in 
those days the conditions were much worse. 


You would not want to return to the times of 
the truck system® and the twelve-hour day, 
would you? 

E: Aye, it’s conditions that make people as 
they are, it’s the system; let’s change the sys- 
tem. 


The discussion continued with this and 
that reference to chapel people not living up 
to the teachings. 


G: Those that go [to chapel] are worse than 
those who don’t. 

D: Aye, last Sunday I saw one we all know 
in front of the Workmans’ Club condemning 
the drinking there, and the same man was a- 
carrying on with another's wife, he do. 

E: Now, take us all, when we used to get a 
little money we felt better than the rest. Now 
when we are on the Means Test’? we have to be 
dishonest to keep our families from starving. 
It’s the conditions; we can’t have equality until 
we change the conditions. We, since we lived 
under these, won’t be able to change, but our 
children will. It’s got to come by revolution be- 
cause the capitalists won’t give up the system. 
It’s for our children. You take the chapel people 
and the conservatives, they won’t be able to 
change; but there is evolution, everywhere you 
see it. You can see it in my family; my father, 
who voted Liberal, changed to Labour when 
they got powerful. Now I voted Labour; but 
my children will vote Communist and their 
wives and children will ....see....evolution. 


With these concluding observations by 
the chairman the meeting closed. 


To proceed with the interpretation of the 
above data, we can observe a clash of politi- 
cal convictions, the old and the new. A, B, 
E, and G proclaim communism as their 
faith, even though evidence of former be- 
liefs appear throughout their arguments. 
The rest are yet fully immersed in the ideol- 
ogies of the chapel and evolutionary social- 
ism. As was usual at these meetings, the 
Communists were out of proportion to their 
total numbers.* Provided by their leaders 


6 Company ownership of stores and _ houses. 


7 Unemployment assistance based upon deter- 
mined needs. 


8 The numerical strength of the Communist party 
in South Wales has never been significant. At its 
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with a few basic Marxist shibboleths, they 
would try to dominate all gatherings with a 
naive recitation of characteristic Commu- 
nist formulas. The others, including the in- 
articulate, were representatives of the vast 
majority of the local inhabitants, who, while 
sympathetic with the Communist capacity 
“to get things done,’’ were in opposition to 
their general philosophy. 

This opposition to communism, in an 
area noted for its left-wing militancy, pro- 
vides much of what is significant in the in- 
terpretation of the discussion. Considering 
the long years of acute depression, which 
naturally challenged old political parties, 
the relative weakness of the Communist 
movement was a tribute to the strength of 
more deeply imbedded traditions which can 
only be mentioned here. 

One fundamental objection was religious. 
The idea that Communists “‘don’t believe in 
God” and that “religion is prohibited in 
Russia’ was enough to turn most chapel- 
reared Welshmen away from communism. 
Another objection stemmed from the deep- 
ly rooted constitutionalism of the British 
working class, nurtured in trade-union ac- 
tivity, the class meetings of the chapels, and 
the identification of the worker with a long 
history of slowly accumulated rights and 
the tangible improvements in his conditions. 
Thus, in opposition to the philosophy of 
direct violent action, the miners clung to 
the values of parliamentary procedure: 
“Make haste slowly.’’ Complementing this 
was the strongly ingrained conservatism 
which trade-union struggle for the here-and- 
now and chapel inculcation of individualistic 
values (self-reliance and self-blame) caused 
to operate against the “will to revolution.”’ 
Thus at the time of this study the proselyt- 


highest level, after the 1926 strike, they numbered 
less than one-twentieth of the miners. At the time 
this study took place it was much less and existed 
chiefly among the unemployed. Typically, however, 
the Communists’ influence was considerably greater 
than their numbers. The proof of this lay in the fre- 
quent assertion that “the Communists seem to be the 
only ones who get things done’’ and their strong 
showing in local elections. 
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izing of the Communists had made little 
headway. 

Despite the fact that the Communists 
were the most vocal of the participants and 
handle abstractions with seeming fluency, a 
study of their arguments and the substantia- 
tion of related observations reveals that 
basically there was little more understand- 
ing of the terms used than among the others. 
It must be indicated that the level of formal 
education was extremely low, since all of 
this group left school between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen. That is just sufficient 
to provide the three R’s. Outside of the 
moral values given by the family and the 
chapel, the most important aspect of the 
miner’s “education’”’ has been learned in the 
mines and his struggle for a living. It is this 
sphere which provides him the perspective 
through which he views the outside world. 
The use of words related to his occupation— 
“heading,” “squeeze,” “‘conveyer,”’ “stall, ’ 
etc.—have for him and his fellows a definite 
and agreed meaning. They are directly re- 
lated to his everyday experience. He has 
learned their meaning in action and in use. 
Speak with any miner who has shied from 
conversation on political matters, and it will 
be found that on matters connected with his 
work his knowledge is surprisingly thor- 
ough. Remove him from the concerns of his 
occupation into the realms of politics and 
his relation to the affairs in the world at 
large, and he is no longer capable of seeing 
the words and symbols he uses against the 
background of empirical check. Many of 
these abstractions, such as socialism, com- 
munism, and fascism, are, at first, meaning- 
less to the miner until they eventually find 
a definition in terms related to the content 
of the miner’s direct experience, his hopes, 
and his antagonisms. But, removed as such 
symbols or words are from the check of con- 
crete experience and agreed definition (ob- 
serve also the arguments among intellectuals 
as to what socialism, communism, etc., 
are’), they assume an absolute character. 
Hence they are treated as existing entities 
by the working man. This is the infantile 
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attitude toward words observed by Mali- 
nowski, Piaget, and others.’ 

Returning to the account of the discus- 
sion herein, for evidence, we can observe in 
A’s arguments some interesting verifications 
of this observation. He is one of the unem- 
ployed for whom communism has provided 
a rationalization and an explanation for 
their misfortunes. In the mind of A, Russia 
is the utopia, it is the opposite of capitalism, 
which is the present reality in England. Rus- 
sia is strong because it is the workers’ state. 
If an alliance is concluded with Russia, 
there will be no necessity for England to 
arm, capitalism will be doomed and the 
utopia on its way. When these individuals 
were asked, for example, what communism 
meant, the answer took the form of an al- 
ternative symbol, such as “classless soci- 
ety.”’ Pressed further, a ‘‘classless society”’ 
became the ‘“‘workers’ state’’ and “collective 
ownership.”’ On this occasion when the in- 
vestigator asked just how the conclusion 
of an agreement with Russia would allow 
England to stop arming, A answered that 
Russia was strong enough to defeat the 
Fascists by herself and capitalism would 
automatically come to an end as a result. 

The claim that all that appears in other 
newspapers is conscious or unconscious 
fabrication by “capitalist interests” is, of 
course, a major point in Communist propa- 
ganda. But the faith of A in the absolute 
rightness of what the Daily Worker says 
goes even deeper into the psychology of the 
devotee. If what Marx says is right, if 
people are bound by their class interests 
in their relation to the “productive forces,”’ 
then other newspapers are class bound and 
cannot and will not promote the interests of 
the proletariat. There is presented a one- 
two analysis, which is readily accepted by 
the sympathetic “‘oppressed’”’ worker who 
finds in it an easy watertight “proof” of his 
suspicions that the cards are deliberately 


Bronsilaw Malinowski, ‘The Problem of Mean- 
ing in Primitive Languages,” in Ogden and Richards, 
The Meaning of Meaning (London: Kegan Paul, 
1936); Jean Piaget, The Child’s Conception of the 
World (London: Kegan Paul, 1931). 


stacked against him in the present system. 
Thus we see in the discussion A’s insistence 
that what is right is what is found in the 
Communist press, that what Marx says is 
the same as is found in the Bible, that the 
president of the South Wales Miners’ Feder- 
ation must listen to Moscow because “he 
must say what Marx says.” Piaget, in his 
work with children, noted that there was 
little understanding between children when 
they conversed with one another. He found 
that the child selects those elements out of 
the conversation of others which fit into his 
own particular mental schema and that un- 
derstanding occurs only when there are 
identical mental schemae existing in the 
minds of the participants.’® On the abstract 
level the same is true here of adults who lack 
the education in those spheres of life and 
thought removed from their concrete daily 
activities. When the writer first took part in 
these discussions, he wondered why he had 
difficulty in following the arguments. It was 
only after some weeks that he observed, in 
fact, that there was no real understanding 
between those conversing in abstractions. 
In the absence of the ability and desire to 
understand, the individual reacts to certain 
words or phrases in the conversation which 
call up associations in his mind and which 
are often entirely unrelated to the character 
of the discussion. Thus the chaotic appear- 
ance of much of what is here recorded. As 
can be seen, the remarks often do not follow 
one another in logical order. This can be ob- 
served in the beginning of the discussion 
when, in the conversation relating to the 
alliance with Russia, one individual (F), 
who seldom spoke, said that more attention 
should be paid to the workers “who were 
nervous wrecks.” 

An example of the loose usage of terms 
can be seen in the above account of the 
chairman’s (E) defense of Russia against 
the skepticism of some of the individuals, 
and particularly in response to C’s state- 
ment. E apologizes that it is not yet “com- 
munism’’ in Russia but only the transition 


© Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the 
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stage of “socialism.’”’ To these people, what- 
ever their sympathy, “communism” con- 
stitutes an abrupt and complete transforma- 
tion, whereas “socialism” appears less radi- 
cal and requires less change. Therefore, it 
is easy to understand how, perhaps, to these 
naive Marxists, who still retain much of 
their old experience of Labour party propa- 
ganda, socialism, which is thought to be an 
improvement over capitalism, can be the 
“transition stage” to real communism. In 
other circumstances the usage of a word, 
and so its meaning, changes again as we 
shall see below. 

Even more striking were the observations 
on other occasions. At one meeting the ques- 
tion of Italian intervention in the Spanish 
Civil War was being discussed. “It is neces- 
sary,” said one man, “for the democracies 
[England and France] to face up against 
capitalism [Germany and Italy].’’ Another 
said: ‘‘Democracy never existed here, we 
have fascism now.” Later this second in- 
dividual remarked, ““We must face the dic- 
tators to preserve democracy,” while the 
former added, ‘While we’d a-have capital- 
ism here, at least we’d a-have democracy.” 
The confusion existing in many minds is 
here evident. The discussion had, with com- 
munistic emphasis, referred to the “‘capital- 
istic” character of fascism, and the first in- 
dividual’s original remarks emerged from 
this context. The usual association of Eng- 
land and France as democracies in basic 
ideological conflict with Germany and Italy 
brought about the contrast of democracy 
versus fascism. A continuance of the argu- 
ment, leading to the conclusion that the 
interests of the governing classes in England 
were the same as the rulers in Germany and 
Italy, and a reference to the conditions of 
the workers of South Wales as an illustra- 
tion promoted the remark by the second in- 
dividual that “we have fascism now.” The 
systems of England and the totalitarian 
states were, at this point, juxtaposed as one 
and the same. Later the continuity of the 
discussion shifted to the danger for England 
in the present situation, and the original 
pattern of democracy versus fascism ap- 
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peared with the accompanying statements 
by the above participants. 

It is not necessary to assume a complete 
psittacism. The meaning of words, as Mali- 
nowski stresses, varies with the contexts 
in which they are used." The same word 
used in different contexts cannot have the 
same meaning. When the above individuals 
used the words ‘‘democracy, “capitalism,” 
and “‘fascism”’ in different senses, they were 
referring to different aspects of the discus- 
sion as the content shifted. From their 
standpoint these abstractions meant differ- 
ent things as they sought symbols to express 
their emotional reactions. From the stand- 
point of the observer, however, there is 
definite contradiction, with a lack of under- 
standing, coherence, and the power of dis- 
crimination. Superficial resemblances, such 
as the sympathetic interests of the govern- 
ing classes in England with the Fascist 
system in Germany and Italy and the regi- 
mentation, poverty, and forced labor of the 
totalitarian states, are lumped with the 
economic distress and unemployment in 
South Wales. Conditions are thought to be 
similar and thus “we have fascism now.”’ 
Further on, the evils of fascism, subjugation, 
the concentration camp, et al., were em- 
phasized, and now the democracy of Eng- 
land is seen in favorable contrast. 


The reader may reflect upon his own be- 
havior in this respect. Engaged in light con- 
versation, we may use certain terms or 
words in a different sense from our use of 
them in serious writing or discussion. Among 
the uneducated and the inexperienced this 
is even more exaggerated. One miner, known 
to the writer, who was opposed to the Com- 
munists in the district, said to him on one 
occasion “they are worse than the Fascists.” 
At another time, after introducing him to a 
local schoolteacher, he remarked, with ob- 
vious enthusiasm, ‘“You know he is a Com- 
munist too.” In the first instance this 
miner was using the term in a specific sense 
to show opposition to what he believed their 
policy to be: ‘“They even want to take away 
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from one what little one has.’’ Being, how- 
ever, in strong opposition to the system 
which doomed him to permanent unemploy- 
ment, he was, naturally, in sympathy with 
those like-minded. But, in the absence of 
words to express himself in fine-cut distinc- 
tions, no doubt communism, which is asso- 
ciated with a violent antagonism toward 
the status quo, entered his mind to express 
an agreeable affinity of the schoolteacher’s 
attitude with his. Here, one would immedi- 
ately say, is a distinct contradiction. But 
from the individual’s standpoint it is not. 
He has used the word to convey a different 
meaning in each context. It is, in its inter- 
pretation, to all intents a different word. 
With the paucity of terminological equip- 
ment at their disposal, a term which is as- 
sociated with a whole complex of attitudes 
and behavior receives varying usage. In this 
fashion it conveys the various nuances of 
meaning connected with the word as situa- 
tions change. 

Before we turn to more definite evidences 
of contradictions in the minds of those en- 
gaged in the recorded discussion, there is a 
further point worth emphasizing. It will be 
noted that C in the beginning of the argu- 
ment expresses a skepticism in respect to 
the Russian utopia on the grounds of what 
he has read and concludes, ‘‘one doesn’t 
know what to think.”’ This bewilderment is 
typical; only the Communists, who are told 
what is “true’”’ and that all else is “false,” 
feel themselves less confused; but even 
among the latter there is much expressed 
which is un-Marxist in character and origin. 
Various newspapers are read, Socialists and 
self-defined Communists read the Western 
Mail, Express, News of the World, etc., be- 
sides their own party papers. This is because 
the former contain a good deal more of the 
sensational and human-interest type of 
story, as well as better sports coverage, and 
because various desirable “gifts’’ are offered 
to subscribers. The radio and conversations 
with friends provide further sources of in- 
formation. Hence the not very discriminat- 
ing individual absorbs a good deal of miscel- 
laneous subject matter, which is often not in 


harmony with his avowed sympathies. Fur- 
ther, a system of belief is seldom thought 
out to the point where it would exclude cer- 
tain types of information as incompatible 
with the basic faith or where such informa- 
tion would be interpreted in terms of it. The 
writer has had a “Labour” man say to him 
that the British and French policy of non- 
intervention in the Spanish Civil War kept 
the Italians from helping France, despite 
the criticism of this attitude in his party 
paper and by his representatives in Parlia- 
ment; and he has also had a Communist 
say to him that it was wrong of the Reds to 
suppress religion in Spain and “kill so many 
priests.’’ No doubt information of this sort 
originated in the conservative dailies sup- 
porting the government policy. The fact, as 
well, that the individual is a part of many 
institutions, in both his present and his past 
situations, makes him often sympathetic to 
opinions which are in conflict with his politi- 
cal beliefs. In the case of the above-indicated 
Communist this can be seen. Formerly a 
staunch chapel man with a deep belief in 
the Bible and value of religion, he retains 
much sympathy for its activities. Hence he 
was shocked by the account that his com- 
rades in Spain, whether true or not, were 
murdering priests. A completely integrated 
Communist, on the other hand, would have 
either dismissed the report as false propa- 
ganda or rationalized it as necessary to the 
cause. It does not require much emphasis 
to indicate that a predisposition to believe 
is the vital factor in the evaluation of the 
success of propaganda. To conclude this ex- 
amination of “inconsistencies,” attention 
might be called to the remark that ‘‘Eng- 
land is the finest country,”’ which appears 
in the recorded discussion, as well as the 
unanimity of agreement on this point. The 
writer has listened to long tirades against 
the “capitalist system in this country,” the 
hardships, the evils, etc., which concluded 
with the observation that “England is the 
finest country.” 

The confusion in most individuals’ minds 
can be seen in the observation one man 
made when asked if he believed in a revolu- 
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tion of the working people: ““What should 
we choose? There is communism, fascism, 
bolshevism, socialism, and democracy, one 
doesn’t know what. I think if you assure the 
working man £3 per week he would be satis- 
fied with any government. That is what a 
Conservative said recently, and I think 
that’s right. I think we should all get back 
and go by the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ If 
Germany wants colonies we should sit round 
the table and talk it over and give them 
some. It’s natural people will fight if Johnny 
has more cake than Tom.”’ In the deluge of 
words, conflicting beliefs, and reports in the 
press, radio, and conversations, it is under- 
standable that the uneducated mind should 
be bewildered. His desire to return to the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” expressed in the 
discussion, is that of a confused, troubled 
spirit looking for a solution in something 
constant and eternal. 


The individuals who are constantly re- 
ferring to “more Christ and less Marx” 
show plainly enough what organization in 
their lives has been vital to them. The chap- 
els did not attack the economic system as 
such and, in fact, encouraged the idea of the 
evaluation of the individual in terms of his 
earnings and readiness to work in the Cal- 
vinist tradition. In this perspective, social 
evils are the result of man’s own wickedness 
and his unwillingness to allow the rule of 
God in his life. Preachers, interviewed by 
the writer, denied the Socialist and Com- 
munist observation that social conditions 
determine individual behavior. A revolution 
in man’s individual soul, so as to accept the 
doctrine of love, is regarded as fundamental, 
and with this change social problems will 
solve themselves. A blind eye is turned to 
pressing economic and political questions. 
Yet, interestingly enough, the political doc- 
trine of socialism was, for the miner, asso- 
ciated with the biblical notion of the “broth- 
erhood of man.” The latter, being a utopian 
dream, was juxtaposed with the struggle for 
socialism. The distinction between the eco- 
nomic and the political aspects of the min- 
er’s socialism and its individualistic reli- 
gious derivatives is not clear to him, and he 
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expresses both in his aspirations for “‘social- 
ism.”’ Politically and in his trade-union 
struggles with the operators, he has been 
taught that economic betterment will come 
only through his own initiative in active 
struggle, while at the same time he often ex- 
presses the conviction u.... 2! will be right 
if the individual is taught to love his neigh- 
bor and if he acts toward his enemies as he 
would have them act toward him. 

The persistence of older beliefs can be 
seen among the new converts to communism. 
A and E in the discussion exhibit this par- 
ticularly. E even shows powers of self- 
analysis and the realization of the conflicts 
in his ideology in his concluding statement, 
when he elaborates the difficulties in the way 
of the alteration of his beliefs and bahavior 
in the face of his new outlook. 

Thus these Communists are fully aware 
of the traditional beliefs in which they have 
been reared, and the old sentiments make 
their appearance from time to time in their 
arguments. The fundamental inconsisten- 
cies, which we can observe, reveal the differ- 
ent facets of their experience. On the one 
hand, Russia is the best country, where 
true freedom exists and there is no exploita- 
tion. On the other hand, in the face of con- 
trary argument, England is still “the finest 
country,” “we are better off here,”’ and “we 
must lose freedom for a time’’ to realize the 
classless society. Russia is, then, not yet the 
utopia because it is still in “the transition 
stage, ‘socialism,’”’ and communism has not 
yet appeared. Looking at it purely from the 
standpoint of verbal utterance, one might 
conclude that such conversation is pure non- 
sense; but, as has been indicated, we can 
find behind the loose usage of words impor- 
tant and conflicting attitudes, which indi- 
cate varied institutional experience. 

The substitution of a faith in God for one 
in Marx is clearly seen in the case of A. In 
the reply to the demands of the more rigor- 
ous fundamentalists to adhere to the teach- 
ings of the Bible, the latter is compared 
with the writings of Marx, and the same 
dogmatic faith is exhibited. Both sides show 
the influence of chapel teaching in their ar- 
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guments. The Communists, on this and 
other occasions, were most uneasy about 
the attack on the lack of freedom in Russia 
as compared with England; and in the above 
remarks that “true communism” has not 
yet been realized and in the admission that 
“we are better off here now, but we must 
think of our children” we can see the at- 
tempt to meet this argument. 

In closing, a statement should be made 
regarding those inarticulate individuals 
who, while constantly present at the meet- 
ings, seldom, if ever, expressed themselves. 
Actually, observation of their attitudes and 
thinking in other situations and in conver- 
sation revealed that they possessed only in 
an exaggerated degree the characteristics 
of those more articulate. As is to be expected, 
they could not frame any answers to such 
abstractions as socialism and capitalism 
other than that they meant “for the work- 
er,” “the present system,” etc. It does not 
follow, however, that these individuals fail 
to react to these abstractions; those who 
could not explain or were shy and embar- 
rassed when asked their meaning of social- 
ism and of the Labour party and said they 
did not know what was meant by them, 
nevertheless vote for the Labour party ard 
express their opposition to their present en- 
vironment in terms related to their lack of a 
job or inadequate pay. For these, it must be 
assumed, the vote for labor and socialism 
means a vote for the realization of their pres- 
ent needs as against the present system, or 
capitalism, which always denies them these 
needs. On several such occasions when they 
said they did not know what socialism 
meant, they were asked, “But you vote for 
it, it must mean something to you?” The 
answer took some such form as ‘‘Aye, it’s 
for our good, we’d a-want a job and a living 
wage, you can’t get it under the present sys- 
tem.” Thus certain concepts and abstrac- 
tions such as these have a life even in the 
minds of those who are incapable of han- 
dling them verbally and argumentatively; 
they arouse attitudes which in some form or 
another find expression in overt behavior. 


The substance of these attitudes refers 


us back to the whole range of experience of 
the Welsh miner, the greater part of which 
is common also to those cited above, who 
are more articulate and have had some ex- 
perience in the usage of such abstractions. 
These latter are not only more intelligent 
but they have participated a good deal in 
political and chapel activities, which pro- 
vide them with at least a limited frame of 
reference to which they can relate the con- 
cepts they handle. This does not mean any 
profound understanding or corresponding 
behavior as a result of fuller participation 
in political or religious institutions. Few in- 
dividuals, such as the leaders of particular 
organizations, are so conditioned by their 
major experience in a given institution that 
the values and conceptual apparatus which 
it fosters become the controlling force in 
their ideology and their lives. The social 
environment is a thing of many aspects, and 
the individual is never conditioned by his 
life in one institution alone. Individual atti- 
tudes and behavior are situationally con- 
trolled by the varieties of institutional train- 
ing which the individual has received. When 
confronted with an industrial conflict, the 
miner exhibits his training as a trade-union- 
ist; when he refuses a drink on moral 
grounds, that of his chapel; and when he 
votes, that of the party which he believes 
most closely meets his interests. Given the 
situation and the reaction, one can evaluate 
which institution in his life played the 
dominant role. In a strike it may be his im- 
mediate concern over his family which leads 
him back to work as against his obligations 
as a trade-unionist, or, vice versa, the 
strength of union discipline may help him 
hold out. For the working man, with his 
limited education, the use of concepts and 
the interpretation of abstractions is closely 
related to the activities of his daily life. He 
sees socialism as the realization of improved 
living conditions and capitalism as the sys- 
tem responsible for his present misfortunes. 


The above analysis, while not complete, 
has perhaps been carried through sufficient- 
ly to illustrate that the content of ideologies 
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is not only complex but heterogeneous. A 
discussion between a group of unemployed 
miners, living their lives in a common local- 
ity under similar social and economic con- 
ditions, reveals a variety of institutional 
determinants affecting the participants in 
varying degrees. Thus, what might be 
termed a “political”? discussion shows the 
intrusion of religious, economic, and patri- 
otic factors. The meaning of such abstrac- 
tions as fascism, capitalism, and democracy 
shift and change in response to the varying 
emotional reactions of the participants. On 
the verbal level and in accordance with 
strict logical principles, there are little uni- 
formity and frequent contradictions. 

As a technique the study of ideologies in 
the content of discussion is not sufficient in 
itself. The observer might find himself with 
a chaotic assortment of words seemingly 
without meaning. And it is not adequate or 
correct to say with the popularizers of se- 
mantics that such tossing-about of symbols 
is “meaningless.’’” Following up these sym- 
bols would reveal the whole complex of ac- 
tivities directed toward the satisfaction of 
needs which characterizes the social environ- 
ment. Therefore, as many related observa- 
tions of attitudes and bahavior in such as- 
pects of society as the family, the church, 
and the occupational group as is possible 
should be made. “Meaningless” symbols 
and phrases would then be revealed as em- 
bodying hopes, aspirations, and _ resent- 
ments—“‘socialism”’ might mean “the broth- 
erhood of man,”’ security in one’s old age, 
and £3/10 per week; and capitalism, “the 
system which keeps us as we are.”’ Like- 
wise, words vary in meaning with the con- 
text, as in the example of the individual 
cited, who used the term “Communist” in 
both a laudatory and a derogatory sense; 
and we must be aware, as Malinowski cau- 
tions, both of what might be considered as 
the primary meaning of a term and its ex- 


12 Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words (London: 
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tensions.’ We would find, further, that these 
hopes, aspirations, and resentments find 
expression in various institutions, the na- 
ture of which has been sketchily indicated 
in the case of the miners above. There is re- 
vealed, on the one hand, the individualism 
which is the basis of our economic system, 
the equation of moral worth in terms of the 
possession of a job and the earning of wages 
as the measure of skill. On the other hand, 
there is the protest of an economic class 
doomed to inadequate pay and unemploy- 
ment and expressing its resentment in the 
political movement for “socialism.” To 
complicate the problem, one may find insti- 
tutions providing contradictory motiva- 
tions. In the case of the Welsh miner the 
Protestant chapels, or nonconformism, sup- 
ported the individualistic ethos of capital- 
ism with its emphasis upon self-evaluation 
of success and failure in the Calvinist tradi- 
tion; and, contrariwise, they provided much 
of the impetus to British socialism in the 
concept of the “brotherhood of man.’’*4 One 
can see both elements appearing in the re- 
corded discussion—on the one hand, the in- 
terpretation of socialism in definitely reli- 
gious terms of brotherhood and, on the other 
hand, the effort to assess blame in terms of 
individual sin and the transformation of con- 
ditions by means of personal soul-cleansing. 

It is hoped that this brief survey of the 
problem may serve as an indication that the 
study of ideologies requires considerable fe- 
finement both as to formulation and, above 
all, as to an empirical methodology. Mann- 
heim’s Ideology and Utopia in this sense con- 
stitutes but a stimulating introduction to a 
field of research. It is unfortunate that the 
discussions and evaluations it engendered 
have thus far wrapped themselves in the 
same abstruse and ponderous verbiage as 
that of the original. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


*3 Bronislaw Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their 
Magic, Vol. II. 


14 Max Beer, The History of British Socialism 
(London: George Bell & Son, 1919). 
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REFLECTIONS OF SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION IN THE BEHAVIOR 
OF A SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENT 


ROBERT E. L. FARIS 


ABSTRACT 
The abnormal behavior of the subject of this study is shown to be not really “mental disorder’’ but actu- 
ally an elaborate and orderly system of thought, privately worked out as a solution to a number of severe 
life-problems. The sources of many of the elements in his psychosis are traced to readings he had engaged in 
as an effort to resolve these difficulties. Social disorganization plays a part in intensifying the personal prob- 
lems and also in providing a social environment in which no conventional solutions are available and in 
which the private solution he devised is unintelligible and unacceptable to other persons. 


Albert Ritter, a single, unemployed com- 
mercial artist, was committed to a state 
hospital for mental diseases and given a 
diagnosis of schizophrenia. During his stay 
in the hospital he was known as the most 
violent patient in the “violent ward.” The 
patients in the ward agreed that he was ‘“‘the 
craziest one here.” 

The purpose of this account is to describe, 
in this particular case, the manner in which 
the psychotic disturbance derives its con- 
tent from the social environment in which 
Ritter lived. This does not, of course, ac- 
count for the cause of the psychosis itself, 
for the strength of the mental integration is 
a major factor; but it may account to some 
extent for the speed of the process. Primari- 
ly, the history of Ritter is presented to show 
merely how the abnormal person draws on 
his chaotic experiences and interprets them 
in his symptomatic behavior. In this case 
the behavior can be related to Ritter’s con- 
ception of a solution to all of his severe life- 
problems. This was not a satisfactory solu- 
tion; but for a time it seemed to him to an- 
swer his need, and he embraced it enthusi- 
astically. But, since it could not be under- 
stood or tolerated by other persons, it neces- 
sarily involved him in difficulties, including 
the confinement in a hospital; and conse- 
quently his enthusiasm for it declined and 
his behavior made a progressive change to- 
ward normality. After a few months he was 
permitted to leave the hospital, although he 
was not presumed to have fully recovered. 


SYMPTOMS LEADING TO COMMITMENT 


Ritter was twenty-eight years old at the 
time of his commitment to the hospital. He 
was taken there by his brothers, acting on 
the advice of the family physician. The be- 
havior which led to this advice and commit- 
ment had developed within the previous 
week. Albert had first displayed noticeable 
abnormality one January day in the early 
1930's, when he irrelevantly, and with a 
mysterious grimace, said to his older broth- 
er: “Tomorrow the secret will come out.” 
His brother asked what secret he had in 
mind, and Albert replied: “Oh, the Shadow 
knows.” 

That same afternoon he began to write, 
explaining that he was working on a book— 
a philosophical system. He worked through 
the afternoon and evening, interrupting 
himself twice to attempt to call on two fam- 
ous men who lived in the vicinity to tell 
them about some new ideas. The following 
night, Saturday, while taking a girl to a 
party on a streetcar, he declaimed in a loud 
voice to all the passengers on the car, in- 
forming them of his new philosophical sys- 
tem. The girl he was escorting thought he 
was merely showing off; and, when he con- 
tinued in this manner at the party, it was al- 
so assumed by the other guests that he was 
joking. 

Sunday morning he arose at eight, after 
less than five hours of sleep, and intensively 
resumed writing on his new “book,” sweep- 
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ing each sheet of paper to the floor as he 
finished with it. To the members of his fami- 
ly he claimed to see his father, who had been 
dead for twelve years, coming to him, and 
claimed also to possess some new and re- 
markable powers. He asserted in a matter- 
of-fact voice that he was Christ and that he 
had developed a new system of thought 
which would save the world. He spoke of 
broadcasting his ideas to Marconi. He per- 
sisted in discussing his new system with his 
older brother far into the night. 

On Monday morning the family doctor 
was called and came to the apartment. In 
order to avoid arousing Albert’s suspicions, 
she perfunctorily examined each of the sons. 
The oldest brother then mentioned that Al- 
bert had a “philosophical idea.” Albert said: 
“Yes, I’m Jesus Christ.” On her advice he 
was taken to the hospital that morning, 
where he began to act in a fairly violent 
manner, shouting his new ideas and demon- 
strating some fantastic new powers to all 
persons in sight. 


SUMMARY OF THE LIFE-HISTORY 


Albert was the second of six sons, five of 
whom survived. The father was a tailor and 
during the years of Albert’s childhood lived 
in a low-rental area of a large mid-western 
city. George, the oldest son, was the moth- 
er’s favorite; and she did not desire to have 
any more children and hence partially neg- 
lected Albert, who became a favorite of the 
father. The attachment between Albert and 
his father grew very strong and lasted until 
the death of the father, in Albert’s seven- 
teenth year. 

Albert’s childhood was not exceptional, 
as far as can be known. He had a poor school 
record except during the periods when he 
had particularly sympathetic teachers; but 
he developed a strong interest in reading 
during his childhood, and later an interest in 
painting. He studied at an art school and 
eventually earned his living through com- 
mercial art. In this career he progressed 
well; and his earnings steadily increased, 
reaching a peak while he was working in 
Florida during the 1926 real estate boom. 
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At this time he associated with persons of a 
“bohemian” type and drank and spent 
freely. He justified this behavior as appro- 
priate to an artist’s life. 

Following the collapse of the Florida 
boom, he returned to his home city and be- 
gan to experience difficulty in earning mon- 
ey. When the 1929 depression arrived, he 
was unable to find work and had to live with 
his older brother, George, who by this time 
was a lawyer and was supporting the entire 
family. After a period of halfhearted job- 
hunting, Albert eventually resigned him- 
self to staying about the apartment, reading 
and idling. He had to be content with the 
small amount of pocket money George could 
give him. 

At the parties he attended on occasional 
evenings, he regularly became intoxicated. 
He was encouraged to do this by the men 
at the parties, for they enjoyed the antics 
of a drunkard. At one time, following the 
insistence of his mother, he made an at- 
tempt to abstain from liquor; but after a 
few months he was persuaded to have a 
drink at a New Year’s Eve celebration, and 
from that time on he continued to drink to 
excess. 

Albert fell in love with a girl who did not 
reciprocate but who developed an infatua- 
tion for one of his younger brothers. As this 
and the other problems accumulated, he ap- 
plied himself increasingly to reading popu- 
lar works in philosophy, science, religion, 
and other literature in an effort to find solu- 
tions to his perplexities. In his twenty- 
ninth year, a few days before his commit- 
ment to the hospital, his brother, George, 
put into his hands a book which seemed to 
Albert to resolve all his problems at once. 
In his feverish adoption of a “new system” 
inspired by the book, his behavior became 
so excited and unconventional that it was 
not to be tolerated outside of an institution. 


MAJOR CONFLICTS AND PROBLEMS 


In the course of Albert’s life there arose 
a number of conflicts and problems which 
were a great source of torment. These tore 
at his mind in a variety of ways. The con- 
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fused mores in his culture, the contrasting 
groups to which he held partial loyalty, and 
the inconsistencies of promise and achieve- 
ment in his career—such elements form the 
contribution of social disorganization to the 
personal disorganization he was suflfering. 
His behavior during the period of his psy- 
chosis represents an adaptation to these 
problems. It was a poor adaptation, since it 
did not fit him to survive in the competition 
of the contemporary civilization; but it was 
organized and for a time seemed to promise 
better things. 

His new system of psychotic thought and 
the apparently incoherent speech and writ- 
ing by means of which he expressed it are 
organized about the following major prob- 
lems. 


1. There was a strong homosexual at- 
tachment to his father and a sense of guilt 
connected with it. Albert had a feeling of be- 
ing lost after the death of his father and 
never succeeded in finding anyone else to- 
ward whom he could have such deep affec- 
tion. 


2. He had acquired in his youth a violent 
anti-Semitic prejudice, only to discover in 
his adulthood that his family was of Jewish 
descent. 


3. He had acquired a strong moral ob- 
jection to commercial art, which he consid- 
ered “prostitution” of his talent; but he 
could earn his living only by means of that 
kind of art. 

4. By virtue of his reading, especially 
such romantic reading as Edgar Allan Poe, 
whom he admired above all other authors, 
he came to dramatize himself; but he could 
not succeed in getting others toaccept him in 
these romantic roles. His acquaintances as- 
sumed he was joking or showing off and 
merely laughed at him. 


5. During the first part of his career his 
economic success was satisfactory and rapid, 
and within five or six years after his start he 
was earning as much as $400 a month and 
had plans for projects which he hoped would 
carry him further. His failures after the col- 
lapse of the Florida boom and in the later 


major depression gave him considerable 
torment. 

6. In addition to some homosexual ex- 
periences of early years, he had two kinds of 
love for women. He had experienced normal 
heterosexual relations with some of the “‘bo- 
hemian”’ girls he met at parties and, in addi- 
tion, experienced a distant and romantical- 
ly wistful sentiment for a pale and fragile 
girl, Gladys Brown, whom he worshiped 
fervently from afar. He considered her, 
somewhat inaccurately, to be a fine, spirit- 
ual type, deserving of worship; and he be- 
lieved that he was not worthy of her and yet 
desired to be loved by her. He drew an 
analogy between himself and Poe, who 
wrote of similar forms of love. 

7. Albert had a severe internal struggle 
concerning his addiction to alcohol. His 
mother and also Gladys Brown exerted 
strong pressure against his drinking habit; 
but his friends offered liquor and encour- 
aged him to drink heavily, and he did not 
have enough will power to refuse. Gladys 
crushed him severely with a reaction of dis- 
gust to his boisterous and obscene antics; 
but he was, nevertheless, unable to break 
his habit. 

It is through these problems that the con- 
nection between Albert’s abnormal behavior 
and social disorganization is to be found. 
Not only does the anti-Semitic conflict de- 
velop in a situation of cultural heterogeneity 
but it also reveals that his family had taken 
the step of desertion of the ancestral group 
somewhat furtively, in the manner of Ne- 
groes who “cross the line.”’ The confusion of 
moral values is visible in his conflict over 
commercial and fine art and in his mixed at- 
titudes about love for women. The instabil- 
ity of his economic status is connected with 
the unsettled place of art in our urban civili- 
zation and even more, of course, with the 
economic disorganization of the booms and 
depressions which so directly affected Al- 
bert’s career. His conception of his status 
was derived not from a harmonious social 
group of which he was a primary member 
but rather from distant and mixed sources 
and partly derived from his reading and day- 
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dreaming. He could not find a group which 
would accept this self at face value, and he 
did not find a group in which he could 
achieve an integrated and harmonious per- 
sonality. He sought for friendship and love; 
but his personality was made of components 
which were assembled from a variety of 
sources, and no social group could be found 
to understand and accept it. 

Such disorientation is most likely to be 
found, as in this case, in a heterogeneous, 
changing modern city. Albert was, in a 
sense, lost, since he was culturally marginal 
in several respects. The marginality did not 
directly produce abnormality; but in these 
circumstances he suffered from the inability 
to find integration of self and society, ex- 
cept during the early period of his psychosis, 
when he found an answer that temporarily 
was attractive to him. 


CATASTROPHIC RESOLUTION OF THE CON- 
FLICTS 


An imperfectly integrated social order 
formed the background for the development 
of this disintegrated personality, which was 
imperfectly assembled from aspects of the 
social order which are in conflict with one 
another and are productive of conflicts with- 
in the person. The conflicts produced in Al- 
bert internal strains and an intolerable sense 
of being internally divided. His psychotic 
behavior and writing show that he felt tor- 
mented by this feeling of possession of a dual 
nature. There was, however, no such easy 
solution as to renounce the lower aspects of 
his self and embrace the finer elements, as 
there was no such convenient division or 
classification. Some of the lower or baser as- 
pects were associated with his still powerful 
affection for his father, and yet Gladys 
exerted a strong pull on the other side. In 
the anti-Semitism conflict there was no es- 
cape from his origins. In such a question.as 
the liquor conflict he knew that he did not 
have the will-power to change. The self that 
he dramatized as being like Poe was per- 
haps thought destined to be tragically weak 
for some unknown and exalted purpose. 

The solution he found, while undesirable 
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from the point of view of survival in society, 
did have a logical relation to the nature of 
Albert’s particular problems. It did not de- 
mand a change that he could not make. It 
resolved the conflicts so that he could have 
unity in his character without pulling him- 
self out of trouble by his bootstraps. An 
internal war thus came to a sudden end, and 
the conflicting elements temporarily came to 
rest. 

The solution that brought this sense of 
peace was suggested by a minor philosophi- 
cal work entitled, A Night in Luxembourg, 
by Remy de Gourmont. The author, a nine- 
téeith-century writer, makes use of a fan- 
tasy to present some of his outlooks on life 
and the universe. In the edition read by Al- 
bert a biographical note gave information 
about De Gourmont, who had some of the 
traits of Poe—the interest in the fantastic, 
unconventionality of behavior, and struggle 
for self-control. Albert immediately noticed 
a parallel with his own character and read 
the book with strong personal interest, 
which grew into excitement as he proceeded. 
Before he finished, he had decided that he 
had found the system which would solve his 
problems. If there can be said to be a point 
at which a psychosis begins, this moment of 
decision, in which he embraced a thought 
which was to be expanded into a major pat- 
tern of insanity, may be regarded as the 
crucial moment. 

In the De Gourmont fantasy, a charac- 
ter named Sandy Rose wandered into the 
Luxembourg garden at the invitation of a 
mysterious and fascinating stranger, who 
soon revealed himself to be Christ. During 
their lengthy conversation this unconven- 
tionally described Christ revealed to Sandy 
Rose a new outlook on life and informed 
Rose that he had chosen Rose to be the in- 
termediary to carry this new truth to man- 
kind. 

One of the central ideas, and the one 
which enormously impressed Albert and 
formed the basis of his solution, is that there 
is nothing essentially evil in the nature of 
man and that to follow one’s natural im- 
pulses and not be bothered by the complexi- 
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ties of moral thought and guilt was the way 
to truth and happiness. Some beautiful god- 
desses were present, and through them love 
and sex were presented as a part of the natu- 
ral, and therefore the divine, nature of 
things. Shame and moral conflict and puri- 
tanical notions about the nature of man 
were ruled out by the unconventional 
Christ, who pointed out that “I am a man, 
and God is a man.” 

Virtually the entire content of conven- 
tional Christianity was dismissed, and in 
its place was recommended: ‘To make a 
system that should have some distant rela- 
tion to the truth, the cinematic philosophy 
of Epicurus would have to be poured into 
the fables of pagan mythology.” This state- 
ment was heavily underlined by Albert. He 
wrote in the margin: ‘“This is the Key!” 
and “A system is now made which is 
the Truth, Albert C. Ritter, January, 
19——.”’ Below he wrote, in capitals: 
“DE GOURMONT A PROPHET WHO 
IS CLEAR REASON.” Throughout the 
book there were many underlinings and 
marginal comments, indicating the emotion 
with which Albert read it and the depth of 
its impression on him. At one point the 
Christ said: “But these ideas can scarcely, 
I think, bring you much consolation.” Al- 
bert underlined it, and wrote: ‘Perfect 
Consolation.” There was only one point at 
which Albert indicated dissent from the ad- 
vice. The Christ told Mr. Rose, now that he 
possessed this great knowledge, not to lose 
his balance but to submit outwardly to cus- 
toms, prejudices, and tradition and to set 
his step to the rhythm of the popular mind. 
Albert, who had by this time made his de- 
cision and thereby entered his psychosis, 
wrote: “No! This is hypocrisy.” 

The effect on Albert of the discovery of 
De Gourmont’s system was to start a far- 
reaching process of reorganization in his 
mind. He had to reinterpret himself, his 
family, his friends, and the world he lived 
in. He felt compelled also to do that which 
Mr. Sandy Rose had been told to do—to 
take the new system to mankind and there- 
by to end all the troubles of the human race. 


He accepted a supernatural interpretation 
of the fact that it was he who was to bring 
this great improvement to the world, and so 
decided that he could only be Christ. Now 
his unhappy past had a new meaning, for it 
could now be seen as the necessary suffer- 
ing he had been compelled to go through so 
that he could lead all humanity out of its 
miseries. 

The frenzied writing which occupied the 
three days preceding his commitment was 
an attempt to write down this new system 
and to think through its consequences so 
that it could be given to the world. In his 
excitement he wrote with great haste; and, 
though there were connected sections, there 
were also sharp breaks, as his mind would 
turn to other subjects and new ideas would 
crowd into his mind. There were notes and 
jottings to remind him to read up on various 
subjects and to include discussions of speci- 
fied ideas. He felt an urge to give out the 
news at once and wrote a letter to the long- 
dead De Gourmont and another to a local 
newspaper. He also attempted, without suc- 
cess, to secure interviews with some promi- 
nent men who lived in his vicinity. 

To De Gourmont he wrote: 


I should like to hear from you fand, if possi- 
ble, meet you. I have discovered the ‘‘System”’ 
you refer to in “Une Nuit au Luxembourg.” 

You are a Great Prophet! 

You have said this system will come from 
“Epicurus and Pagan mythology.” 

It has come from M. de Gourmont first! Is 
this not an astounding concatenation of Events? 

I am an obscure painter. 

Will you write? 

Great Pan is Re-born! 

Love. 

ALBERT RITTER 

P.S. Lam 28. 


As he wrote, his ideas expanded; and, in- 
stead of only one book, he now conceived 
of a series. At the beginning he wrote some 
titles: 

The Secret of Life—And the Key to the 
Secret 

This is the New Age of Reason and Thought 
in Man 
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The Root of Knowledge (Title of Series) 
The Root of Knowledge is Clear and Per- 
fect Reason 


Couplet. Who in this cover Inconsistency 
finds 
Remembers that Janus had two 
minds 


Title of this Book I is 
“The Formula of Clear and Perfect Reason” 


Chapter I 
The Secret of Life 


The Secret of Life is Love. 

Nature has borne me so that I may forever 
enlighten the minds of men. 

The Secret of Life is in Life. 

I am her medium. Through the Love of W-- 
man and all Mankind I have awakened. 

Through Remy de Gourmont, Epicurus, and 
the God Pan I have awakened. 

I have come to set the mind of man at Rest. 
Through me he will find the Love he seeks— 
the Happiness he never finds. 

This Love is the Love of the Useful and 
Beautiful in Life, in Nature. 

This, my brothers, is the Formula by which, 
if you are Willing, you will find the happiness 
you Desire. This is the New Age of Reason and 
thought in Man and I am your Leader. Follow 
me. 
I am Jesus Returned. 


Albert’s writing was too hasty to be or- 
derly; and he scribbled out his ideas, with 
sentences and punctuation incomplete, in 
whatever form they came into his thoughts, 
so that they would not be lost. Selected 
statements from these writings show how 
they applied to his special problems and 
experiences. 


This is the End of the Bloody Revolution of 
Thought. Liberty Forever! 

The World Forever! 

This is the End of Ignorance and of Vicious- 
ness, of Vanity, of Greed, of Lust for Power, of 
Crime. 

This is the Beginning of Love! 

For Vicious Nature has been Conquered by 
Love and Man. 

Nature has Submitted to Man..... 
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There will be no Laws among Perfect Men 
Except the Law “Know Thyself.” 
There will be no Injustice. .... 


There will be no Immigration Laws for the 
Love of Man for Man is most Powerful. There 
is Room for all on Earth..... 


All men are Jews 

All women are Jews 

All children are Jews 

Jews Control the World, and Nature 
Jews Control the Cosmos. ... . 


There will be no Rise and Fall of Cities, for 
there will be no Wars! 
There will be no Economical Depressions! 


There are no Gods in Heaven 
Heaven is on Earth..... 


My Struggle and My Father’s Struggle. ... . 


Edgar Allen Poe, the World’s most Beauti- 
ful Soul. He Recognized Sad Beauty in woman, 
Nature’s Ideal..... 


The Bloody War is over! 

Truth Reigns King! 

I am Perfect Man. I am Truth in Man. 

The Struggle I had was Bitter but I have 
Conquered Myself. 

I was Imperfect Man Myself before January 
21, 1931, the Day of the Metamorphosis of 
Man! 

Man shall likewise Feel but one Nature with- 
in him. One Truth, the Truth of Clearness and 
Perfection of Reason which he will find in Wo- 
man who in turn will Show Him how to find it in 
Man and Nature. 

Then Everything and Everybody will be 
Happy. 

Then Everything and Everybody will be 
Beautiful 

Then there will be no Death 

Every Day shall be a Holiday 

There will be no Fear. .... 


There is No Fear (Great General Truths) 

The Fear of Death is an Illusion. 

Question: Is Death Terrible and Fearful? 

Answer: No—Death is Beautiful as All of 
Nature is Beautiful, and Life itself is Beautiful 
as all of Nature is Beautiful. 
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Question: What is the Fear of Death? 

Answer: The Fear of Death is Ignorance. We 
Fear that which we do not Understand, which is 
Ignorance. 


Question: How can man Conquer the Fear of 
Death? 

Answer: We Conquer the Fear of Death the 
Same Way we Conquer the Fear of Life and its 
Vicissitudes and Sorrows—by Clear and Perfect 
Reason which understands Everything, Con- 
sequently Fears Nothing, thus we are Happy 
because we Love and do not Fear. Love is All 
Powerful. Fear exists but in Ignorance which is 
mastered by Clear and Perfect Reason. There 
is no Fear. (Great General Truths Pile)..... 


BEHAVIOR IN THE PSYCHOSIS 


During his first few weeks at the hospital 
Albert’s conduct was conspicuously ab- 
normal a large portion of the time. He con- 
tinued to think through more consequences 
of his system, contemplating new benefits to 
humanity and imagining new powers that 
he was acquiring. Whenever gifts of ciga- 
rettes and candy were brought to him by 
members of his family, he distributed these 
possessions immediately among the other 
patients in the ward. This practice was not 
followed by the other patients; and some of 
them even considered it comical, but Al- 
bert conceived that in his new system all 
men were to be as brothers and that private 
property and all forms of selfishness were to 
disappear. 

Among his new powers Albert claimed 
superhuman strength, fortitude, and feats 
of thought and will. He demonstrated his 
ability to be indifferent to pain by striking 
himself on the forehead vigorously with the 
palm of his hand and by burning his flesh 
lightly with a cigarette. He also claimed the 
ability to digest anything, stating that “my 
stomach is made of concrete.” He asserted 
that he could stop a speeding car or a bullet 
coming in his direction by holding out his 
hand. He claimed to be able to understand 
any language and made attempts to dem- 
onstrate this ability. He further asserted 
that he was able to assume any desired 
character, and he supported this statement 
by means of crude impersonations of Apollo 


and John Barrymore. These abilities were 
among the benefits of his new-found system 
of thought, and he asserted that others 
could acquire them as he had done. 

Albert could at any time, and frequently 
did, converse in a calm and normal manner 
about ordinary topics. Unconventionality of 
expression appeared only when some aspect 
of the new system became involved in his 
thoughts. Frustrations were irritating to 
him, however; and challenges of his state- 
ments concerning the system were intoler- 
able. His violent rages occurred when he 
thought he was being opposed by someone; 
and, since both real and imaginary opposi- 
tion was frequent, he became the most un- 
ruly patient in the ward. Not only other 
patients and attendants, who were tactless 
in their skepticism concerning his conten- 
tions, but even the members of his family, 
who were embarrassed and shocked by his 
behavior, would drive him into a rage. Al- 
bert was in the position of a man who sus- 
pects himself to be the great savior of his 
era but who fails to find a single believer or 
follower. 

In addition to these frustrations, there 
was still another basis for Albert’s despair. 
His hospitalization was inevitably a surprise 
and shock. When his brothers first visited 
him, he accused them of “railroading”’ him 
there. This was no delusion, as they had 
made use of trickery to get him behind the 
locked doors. 

But, despite these provocations, Albert 
had the ability to control his behavior when 
there was obvious necessity. When a visit 
from Gladys, his “ideal’’ girl, was arranged 
on the condition that he speak quietly and 
sensibly and without reference to his “sys- 
tem,” he observed the requirements during 
the entire hour of her visit. During the later 
period of his hospitalization he gradually 
learned to keep his new ideas to himself, 
since he came to realize that no one was in- 
terested in them. When he asked a trusted 
friend to help him be released from the 
hospital, he was advised that he would have 
to cease his unconventional talking and be- 
havior for some weeks. He began to do so 
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almost at once and was set free after about 
four months of hospitalization. His behavior 
at home appeared normal except for a tend- 
ency to quietness. After several weeks, how- 
ever, situations occurred which aroused 
some of his old conflicts, and some of the 
abnormal symptoms began to reappear. His 
brother arranged to send him to a small 
town some distance away from the city. It 
was learned that after a time he had to be 
committed to a mental hospital in this vi- 
Cinity. 
CONCLUSION 


In the judgment of all who knew him, 
Albert Ritter was mentally abnormal; and 
in the eyes of the law he was insane. It does 
not seem accurate, in view of the informa- 
tion about his experiences, to speak of his 
condition as “mental disorder,” for it has 
been shown that he constructed an order 
more elaborate and symmetrical than is 


characteristic of most normal persons. His 
difficulties arise from the fact that his order 
is unique and private and out of harmony 
with the shared order of normal persons. 
As a leader of a sect, in which he could im- 
pose his own order on his followers, he might 
have had a chance to achieve harmony with 
other persons. Such an accomplishment, 
however, though conceivable in other times 
and places, is virtually impossible among 
the heterogeneous, mobile, and disorganized 
urban populations to which he was exposed. 
In this latter situation persons with such 
divergent and private mental organizations 
have no value and can seldom be allowed to 
be at liberty. The disorganized social sys- 
tem plays a part in producing such marginal 
and inappropriate personalities and at the 
same time presents an environment which is 
severely unsympathetic and inhospitable to 
them. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The editors of the Journal are presenting 
below correspondence carried on as a result of 
certain articles which appeared in the special 
March, 1944, issue. It is our belief that the 
readers should be informed of the content of 
the correspondence. 

The editors wish to apologize for the un- 
fortunate typographical error which seems to 
have occasioned, in part, the discussion. We 
regret whatever misunderstanding has resulted 
from this typographical mistake. | 


June 9, 1944 
DEAR Sir: 

We have learned not to be surprised at the 
frequent appearance of German apologetics in 
various publications in this country. But we are 
astonished to see that apologies for the enemy 
with whom we are at war are being made wel- 
come to the pages of the American Journal of 
Sociology. 

Here is a quotation from an article in your 
March issue by Carl J. Friedrich: “There are 
signs that point in that direction. There are 
those who are fearful of the Fascist threat to 
America. Perhaps the most marked forms of 
undemocratic, pro-Fascist mentality are today 
to be observed in certain traditionally liberal 
circles when they discuss the treatment of the 
enemy. The Writers’ War Board is permeated 
by such influences, as was pointed out recently 
by Dorothy Thompson. The chairman of this 
self-appointed board, writing in the New York 
Times, gave vent to very questionable senti- 
ments on the subject of hate. From time to time 
other significant forces in American public life 
such as the American Legion, speaking through 
its commander, recently—have shown signs of 
neglecting key tenets of the American demo- 
cratic creed.” 

To print a charge that the Writers’ War 
Board is permeated by pro-Fascist influences, 
without offering a shred of evidence to support 
the charge, is inexcusable. The charge is com- 
pletely false and no evidence to support it 
exists. The same comment holds for the charge 
made against the American Legion. 

From the same article: “The future of the 
common man in Germany and other Fascist 


lands is shrouded in uncertainty. The emo- 
tionalism of war has created an atmosphere 
charged with prejudiced distortion even of the 
known facts.” 

This implies that the “prejudiced distortion 
of facts” was induced in Germany by “the 
emotionalism of war.”’ But the war began in 
1939 when the Germans invaded Poland. Will 
Mr. Friedrich support his implication that 
there was no prejudiced distortion of facts in 
Germany before 1939? 

From the same article: “But it seems highly 
improbable that a large number of Germans are 
going to remain attached to naziism after its 
ignominious defeat.” 

This is astonishingly naive. Doubtless prac- 
tically all Germans will disavow naziism in 
defeat, just as they disavowed Kaiserism in 
1918. Which, as far as German militarism and 
will to dominate are concerned, will signify 
nothing. 

From the same article: “According to the 
most competent observers, Germany is headed 
toward a genuine democratic revolution, a 
revolution which was artificially delayed by 
all sorts of factors. Such a revolution would 
obviously enhance the role and position of the 
common man.” 

I challenge Mr. Friedrich to name ten, or 
even two, competent observers (and compe- 
tence must include lack of bias) who say that 
Germany is headed toward a genuine demo- 
cratic revolution. I also challenge him to pro- 
duce any evidence in support of the statement. 

From the same issue of your Journal, in an 
article by George T. Renner: ‘‘Germany has 
reiterated that one of her primary aims in the 
present war is to acquire Lebensraum, or ‘living 
space,’ for her people. There is no question but 
that space is one of the crucial natural resources 
for many nations in the world.” 

And from the same article a little further on: 
“The German nation insists that it is morally 
entitled to an equal opportunity to increase. 
There is, however, very little room within their 
present boundaries for Germans to increase. 
The lands adjacent to Germany are already 
densely peopled. Any German expansion, there- 
fore, means war for conquest.” 
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These two statements taken together, from 
the same article, amount to a justification of 
the conquest by Germans of the soil of other 
people—in short, the Germans have a right to 
do what they are doing. 

I think it is shocking that a dignified and 
reputable journal, such as yours, should pub- 
lish such material. What do you think? 


Sincerely, 


Rex Strout, Chairman 
Writers’ War Board 


P.S.: Dorothy Thompson, upon inquiry, says 
that she has never made any spoken or written 
statement criticizing the Writers’ War Board. 


June 14, 1944 
DeEAR Mr. Stout: 

I am replying to your communication of 
June 9. I regret very much if the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology has been unwittingly a medium 
for an unjustifiable charge against the Writers’ 
War Board. I am taking the liberty of quoting 
the appropriate portion of your letter in a com- 
munication to Carl J. Friedrich, the author of 
the statement to which you take objection. I 
am asking him to correspond with you about 
the matter. 

I wish to explain that the Journal is a scien- 
tific and scholarly publication devoted to the 
advancement of sound research and scientific 
knowledge. As such it espouses no political nor 
social philosophy. Our articles are accepted on 
the basis of their merit and on the basis of our 
judgment of the competency of the author. 
We, of course, have no responsibility for the 
thoughts and views expressed by the authors. 
What they say does not necessarily carry our 
indorsement. 

Occasionally, in devoting a special issue to 
a controversial topic, we seek to have presented 
divergent views from reputable scholars. This 
was true in the case of the March, 1944, issue 
of the Journal, devoted to prospects for the 
post-war world. The authors selected for that 
issue were of unquestioned competence. The 
fact that some of them should present ideas 
which are contrary to those held by other schol- 
ars in the field does not mean in any sense what- 
soever that the Journal indorses such ideas. 
For your own information, I may say that I 
personally disagree thoroughly with the views 
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of Professor George T. Renner. Such disagree- 
ment, however, does not lead me to refuse pub- 
lication to an article from a reputable scholar. 
The American Journal of Sociology would cease 
to function as a scientific medium were it to 
confine itself merely to articles that presented 
thoughts congenial to the Editorial Board. 

In short, I wish to make clear again that the 
Journal is not a periodical devoted to the pre- 
sentation of some special philosophy. It aims 
to maintain an open forum for scholarly and 
scientific treatises. Our fifty years of publica- 
tion is an open record of how successful we have 
been in this respect. 


Cordially yours, 


HERBERT BiumER, Editor 
American Journal of Sociology 


June 24, 1944 
DEAR Mr. BLUMER: 

As a reply to my letter, your letter of June 
14 is something less than adequate. You say 
that the American Journal of Sociology is “a 
scientific and scholarly publication devoted to 
the advancement of sound research and scien- 
tific knowledge.” I was aware that those were 
its pretensions; and the whole point of my letter 
was to ask whether it is proper for a journal 
with such pretensions to print the kind of un- 
documented trash which I cited. 

You make no attempt to answer that ques- 
tion, and I can only suppose that you have no 
answer. 

Sincerely, 


Rex Stout, Chairman 
Writers’ War Board 


June 30, 1944 
DEAR Mr. Stout: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of June 24. 

I regret that the explanation of the policy 
of the Board of Editors of the Journal is not 
clear to you. I can only repeat that the Journal 
does not espouse any given political or social 
philosophy. In the case of a controversial sub- 
ject we impose no dictation on the views to be 
expressed by authors, nor do we endorse or 
assume responsibility for the views they pre- 
sent. We merely make sure, to the best of our 
ability, that the authors are reputable and com- 
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petent scholars. To impose a censorship on un- 
congenial ideas of competent and established 
scholars may be suitable in other fields, but 
such a practice does not commend itself to our 
Editorial Board. 

Inasmuch as your courteous notes signify 
some confusion and misunderstanding of the 
position of the editors, I wish to inquire if you 
would consent to the publication in our Journal 
of the correspondence between us. With the 
correspondence before them the readers can 
learn of your charges and may also appraise the 
policy of the editors. 


Respectfully, 
HERBERT BLUMER 
Editor, American Journal of Sociology 


July 5, 1944 
Dear Mr. BLUMER: 

I have your letter of June 30, and herewith 
consent to your suggestion that our correspond- 
ence be published in your Journal. I would ap- 
preciate it if you would send me a copy of the 
Journal in which the correspondence appears. 


Sincerely, 
Rex Stout 
Chairman, Writers’ War Board 


June 14, 1944 
DEAR Mr. FRIEDRICH: 

I am inclosing herewith a number of com- 
munications. The first is a letter received from 
Mr. Rex Stout, chairman of the Writers’ War 
Board, 122 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17, New York. Second is a copy of my 
reply to Mr. Stout. And third is a letter re- 
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ceived from Dorothy Thompson addressed to 
you in care of the American J ournal of Sociology. 

As you will observe from my letter to Mr. 
Stout, I am suggesting that you correspond 
directly with him with reference to his com- 
plaint. I think that you can well appreciate that 
the editors of the Journal should not be drawn 
into any controversy over statements made by 
authors of articles which the Journal publishes. 
For this reason I am referring this matter to 
you with the hope that you will handle it direct- 
ly with Mr. Stout and Miss Thompson. 


Respectfully yours, 


HERBERT BLUMER 
Editor, American Journal of Sociology 


July 12, 1944 
DEAR PROFESSOR BLUMER: 

A good part of the excitement about my ar- 
ticle is due to the fact that there was a printer’s 
error on page 424. lam planning to answer Mr. 
Stout’s criticisms, but I have been too busy to 
do it and anyhow I wish to consult with a 
friend in New York about it. I just can’t figure 
out, however, how that printer’s error got in 
there. The sentence was correct in the manu- 
script, and I seem to remember correcting it 
in the galley proof, where I changed the “pro- 
Fascist” to “pre-Fascist.” In any case the an- 
noyance of Mr. Stout is caused by the ‘‘pro.” 
However, there is nothing to do now but to lay 
the blame on the printer’s devil. 

As soon as I have time I am planning to 
write to Mr. Stout in some detail. When I do 
this I will send you a copy of the letter. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. J. FRIEDRICH 
Harvard University 


American Economic Association—The 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association will be held joint- 
ly with the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation and the American Society for Public 
Administration in Washington, D.C., Feb- 


ruary 1-4, 1945. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Due to 
the exhaustion of the supply of our usual 
cover stock, which we are unable to replace, 
the Journal is appearing with a gray rather 
than an orange cover. Except for the change 
in color, format remains as before. We trust 
that our subscribers will not mind this un- 
avoidable departure from the traditional 
colored cover. 


American Orthopsychiatric A ssociation.— 
The next annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association will be held 
in New York, February 21-23, 1945. Per- 
sons interested in presenting papers at this 
meeting are asked to communicate not later 
than October 1 with David M. Levy, chair- 
man of the Program Committee, 136 East 
57th Street, New York 22. 


American Sociological Society.—The 1944 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety will be held in Chicago on December 
2 and 3 of this year. Dr. Thomas D. Eliot, 
of Northwestern University, is chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 


Bureau of the Census——A map of the 
United States showing the population den- 
sity by minor civil divisions, 1940, has just 
been issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
This map is on a scale of 1:2,500,000, or 
approximately 40 miles to the inch, and 
graphically portrays in shades of brown the 
population per square mile in 1940 by the 
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county political subdivisions grouped into 
nine density bands. The names and bound- 
aries of the counties appear upon the map, 
also the principal city in each state. Al- 
though similar maps have been compiled 
for England and France, this is the first 
time that a detailed map of this type has 
been issued for the United States. The map 
is on sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments of the Government Printing Office 
at a cost of 40 cents a copy. 


University of Denver —The University of 
Denver is now offering ten graduate fellow- 
ships, covering the twelve-month period 
from September, 1944, to September, 1945. 
These fellowships make it possible for the 
student to receive intensive training in local 
government administration. 

The course, leading to an M.S. degree in 
government management, will consist of 
nine months of academic training and three 
months of field work. During the field-work 
period, students will prepare a complete ad- 
ministrative survey of a local government 
outside of Denver, which will be submitted 
as the thesis requirement. The course is 
open to both men and women and special 
consideration will be given to returning vet- 
erans. Additional information and applica- 
tion blanks may be secured by writing to 
the Director, Department of Government 
Management, 1425 Cleveland Place, Den- 
ver 2, Colorado. 


Harvard University.—Professor Carle C. 
Zimmerman has returned from three years 
in the Army Air Forces and has begun giv- 
ing his regular courses at the University. 
These are the family, rural sociology, re- 
gional sociology, and social change. Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman is on the inactive reserve 
as an officer in the A.U.S. until six months 
after the duration. 
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Indiana University —Dr. Gilberto Freyre, 
social historian from Brazil, will offer a course 
on “Social History of Brazil” for joint credit in 
the departments of sociology and history during 
the first semester, 1944-45. He will likewise 
deliver the Patten Foundation lectures on 
Brazil. 


Iowa State College-—George Henry Von 
Tungeln, professor of sociology at Iowa 
State College, passed away suddenly on 
Thursday, April 6, 1944, following a brief 
illness. He was sixty-one years of age and 
had been a professor of sociology at Iowa 
State College for thirty-one years. 

Dr. Von Tungeln was the author of many 
bulletins and pamphlets and was current- 
ly revising a manuscript on leadership. He 
was a member of a number of professional 
groups, among them the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, the Rural Sociological Society, 
the Midwest Sociological Society, the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, the 
American Association for Agricultural Leg- 
islation, and the Iowa State Conference of 
Social Work. He was a life fellow of the 
Royal Economic Society. 

At the time of his death Dr. Von Tungeln 
was completing his thirty-first year of ac- 
tive service at Iowa State College. 


Journal of Clinical Psychopathology and 
Psychotherapy.—The Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology announces a change in its 
title to the Journal of Clinical Psychopa- 
thology and Psychotherapy beginning with 
the July, 1944, issue. The Journal is now 
the official organ for the Association for the 
Advancement of Psychotherapy. 


University of Kansas.—Loren C. Eiseley, 
associate professor of sociology and an- 
thropology at the University of Kansas, has 
been appointed professor and head of the 
department of sociology at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and will assume his new 
duties November 1. Dr. Eiseley has been 
associated with the University of Kansas 
since 1937. 
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Lake Erie College—Rex M. Johnson, 
formerly professor of sociology-economics, 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, has 
been appointed director of research, the 


Council of Social Agencies, Rochester, New 
York. 


Mills College—Mrs. Audrey Kittel 
James, who has been teaching fellow and 
associate in the department of sociology of 
Washington for the past five years, has ac- 
cepted an instructorship at Mills College 
for the coming school year. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College—O. D. Duncan has accepted an 
appointment as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Southern Regional Council. 
Recently, he was invited to become a con- 
tributing editor of the Southwestern Journal, 
a journal published quarterly by Langston 
University of Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania State College —Kingsley 
Davis has resigned to join the faculty of the 
School of Public Affairs of Princeton Uni- 
versity. George Simpson is now acting head 
of the department of sociology. Simon 
Marcson and Edward Abramson have been 
promoted to assistant professors. Wilbert 
Moore is on leave with the Office of Popula- 
tion Research of Princeton University. Seth 
Russell is on leave with the Navy. 


United States Department of Labor.— 
Walter T. Watson is now a regional wage 
analyist with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
working in Region 5 with headquarters at 
Dallas, Texas. 


United States Public Health Service.— 
Fellowships for graduate work in health 
education leading to a Master of Science 
degree in public health are being offered by 
the United States Public Health Service 
through funds made available by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

The fellowships, which will be available 
for the fall college quarter of 1944, provide 
nine months of academic work in public 


health and public health education, three 
months of supervised field experience with 
full tuition and travel for field experience 
paid, and a stipend of $100 a month for 
twelve months. They are open to qualified 
American women between the ages of nine- 
teen and forty years, inclusive, having a 
Bachelor of Science degree or its equivalent 
from a recognized college or university, and 
appropriate general and personal qualifica- 
tions. Men cannot be considered because 
of the demand for man-power for military 
service. Application forms may be obtained 
from the Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington 14, D.C. 


University of Washington—For a two- 
week period during the spring term, Ernest 
W. Burgess of the University of Chicago 
conducted a seminar on “Prediction in 
Sociology” as a Walker-Ames Lecturer. 

Norman S. Hayner has been asked by 
the United States Forest Service to make a 
sociological study of the logger in the state 
of Washington. Preliminary field observa- 
tions indicate that shifts in logging methods 
are changing the family and community 
role of the logger. 

For the past several months, Jesse F. 
Steiner has been serving on the Northwest 
Regional War Labor Board. 

Dr. Calvin F. Schmid has prepared a 
sociological exhibit of Seattle based largely 
on his recently completed monographic 
study entitled Social Trends in Seattle, 
which is being published by the University 
of Washington Press. The Subcommittee on 
Social Statistics of the Pacific Coast Re- 
gional Committee of the S.S.R.C., of which 
Dr. Schmid is chairman, has completed an 
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inventory of research projects in the field of 
social statistics.relating to the Pacific Coast. 
This report is now in press and will be dis- 
tributed shortly. Dr. Schmid is also prepar- 
ing the final report of the Washington State 
Census Board. 

Mrs. Laura Hildreth Hoffland, research 
fellow in sociology, passed away after a 
brief illness on July 2. Mrs. Hoffland re- 
ceived her Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington and was to receive 
her doctorate during the first session of 
summer school. Mrs. Hoffland had assisted 
Dr, Schmid during the past two years. 


University of Wyoming.—The Office of 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
the United States Office of Education, and 
the College of Education (University of 
Wyoming) sponsored an Inter-American 
Education Workshop at the University in 
July. Dr. Joseph S. Roucek, of Hofstra, 
visiting professor, lectured on the sociologi- 
cal aspects of the minorities problems. 


Wayne University—H. Warren Dun- 
ham, assistant professor of sociology, will 
be on leave from the University during the 
next academic year to serve with the Divi- 
sion of Research of the Office of War In- 
formation. 


Western Reserve University.—A six-point 
program in the training of graduate social 
workers, designed to meet the needs of the 
war and postwar periods, will get under way 
with the beginning of the fall session, Octo- 
ber 2, at Reserve’s School of Applied Social 
Sciences at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Who Shall Be Educated? By W. LLovD WARNER, 
RoBErRT J. HAviGHuRST, and MArTIN B. 
Loes. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
Pp. xii+190. $2.50. 


This brief book attempts, in some measure, 
to be four things in one: it is a study in social 
structure, in social mobility, in educational 
theory, and in the philosophy of democracy. 
These several threads running throughout the 
chapters hold together the premise that the 
school system at one and the same time is a so- 
cial institution that perpetuates the existing 
social structure and yet provides opportunity 
for a limited amount of social mobility. The 
basic problem is to keep the two forces in 
balance. 

The starting-point of the book is the class 
structure of American society with the six 
levels that have been elaborately developed in 
the first volume of the ‘Yankee City Series” 
(The Social Life of a Modern Community). Many 
of the interesting questions raised in the present 
volume remain without a fully satisfactory an- 
swer, largely because of the haziness with which 
the class categories are defined. One is not en- 
tirely clear just what the criteria are for inclu- 
sion of an individual in the “upper-upper” 
class as against, let us say, the “lower-middle.”’ 
And yet definiteness of categories is especially 
important when class concepts are related to 
educational problems. 

Much that the authors present is already 
well known; it is their approach to education 
through the sociological concept of class that 
gives the volume some special interest. The 
conclusions drawn in the final chapter, while 
fitting nicely with the content of the preceding 
chapters, are not, however, to be derived only 
from the data presented. The program that con- 
stitutes the conclusions has been set forth with 
almost identical planks by others who arrived 
at the same position from other data. In short, 
such value as this book has comes from the in- 
cidental illumination it throws upon American 
education through a sociological analysis rather 
than from any new sources of data revealing 
essentially new problems. 

The book is well written, and it does pose 
some important questions. The class system is 
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perpetuated by our schools, and in such a way 
that there is no assurance (much less, certainty) 
that the most competent intellectually will 
achieve full advantage of an education. Educa- 
tional selection is distorted by the class struc- 
ture. In this way full utilization of human re- 
sources is defeated. The basic problem for a 
democracy is to insure that position in the so- 
ciety is secure to those who are competent, but 
subject to competition from those in other so- 
cial classes. One of the dilemmas of modern edu- 
cation arises from the pressures to educate more 
individuals than can possibly achieve mobility 
into higher classes. These are but a few of the 
significant points that are raised. 

In brief, this book outlines for the general 
reader, and in nontechnical terms, some of the 
questions that are uppermost in education to- 
day, and does so in a conceptual setting that 
does not contribute as fully as it might to clari- 
fication because the underlying concepts in- 
volved have not been precisely defined. 


M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Organized Labor and the Negro. By HERBERT 
Norturup. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. Pp. xviii+312. $3.50. 

Organized Labor and the Negro joins The 
Black Worker by Spero and Harris and Black 
Workers and the New Unions by Cayton and 
Mitchell as a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on Negro labor. It is not as accurate or 
penetrating as The Black Worker, nor is it as 
exhaustive as Black Workers and the New 
Unions. 

The present volume opens with a statement 
of the general picture. Trends of employment, 
racial occupational patterns, Negro participa- 
tion in unions, and the future of Negro labor 
are outlined for the building trades, railroads, 
tobacco, textiles and clothing, longshoremen, 
coal-mining, iron and steel, automobiles and 
aircraft, and shipbuilding. In a final chapter 
Northrup draws his conclusions and makes 
some generalizations about the future of Negro 
labor. 
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The two most satisfactory chapters are the 
ones which draw the general picture and discuss 
the railroads. In both of these the author pre- 
sents a well-rounded and accurate statement of 
the current situation, basing his conclusions on 
a thorough knowledge of the past experiences 
of Negro labor. The discussion of the future of 
the Negro worker is sound and demonstrates 
the author’s understanding of the problem. The 
following statements are illustrative: 


Even though Negroes, as the last hired, may be 
expected to be affected disproportionately in post- 
war layoffs, many of their newly won employment 
opportunities will probably be retained. By accus- 
toming both employers and white workers to their 
presence, this should facilitate the continued use of 
Negroes in occupations and industries from which 
they were once barred. Moreover, those who have 
learned new skills on war jobs, or in the armed forces, 
will be in a better position to compete for employ- 
ment than previously. 

A few labor organizations present grave dangers 
to the economic status of Negroes... .. 

In general, however, the trend of unionization 
appears favorable to Negroes. Prior to 1935, union- 
ism was probably more of a hindrance than a help 
to Negroes. The most completely organized indus- 
tries—railroads, building and printing trades—were 
those in which union policies are discriminatory and/ 
or the proportion of Negroes small. Since 1936, the 
pendulum has swung the other way, and thousands 
of Negro workers have benefited from increased 
wages, improved working conditions, and job securi- 
ty as a result of collective agreements. It seems like- 
ly that unionism will continue to affect the welfare 
of Negroes favorably. 


There are a number of inaccuracies in the 
book. Data a year or two old are presented as 
current, and in a situation as dynamic as em- 
ployment in a war economy this is unfortunate 
and misleading. There are several instances in 
which misstatements are made or all the facts 
are not given. Negro plumbers and steam fitters 
were not “barred by the union from work on all 
the housing projects and war jobs in the [Chica- 
go] area.” They were employed at the insistance 
of the local housing authority and the U.S.H.A. 
on the Ida B. Wells project. Lockheed is not 
“the only California aircraft factory employing 
large numbers of Negroes,” nor is it accurate 
to say that “Douglas aircraft employs only a 
few Negroes in its many factories.”’ In addition 
to Lockheed, North American and Douglas 
each employ several thousand Negroes at vari- 
ous levels of skill in their California plants. Al- 
though the author describes the attitude and 
policy of the machinists at the Boeing aircraft 
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plant in Seattle, Washington, he fails to note 
that at the time his book was written Negroes 
had been cleared by the union and employed 
in the plant. 

In the discussion of the shipbuilding indus- 
try Northrup reports that the boilermakers 
have been and remain a great deterrent to the 
employment and upgrading of Negroes on the 
West Coast and that the C.1.0. shipworkers’ 
union often facilitated the upgrading of Negroes 
in yards on the East Coast. He rightly uses the 
employment of Negro welders as indicative of 
progress in C.I.0. yards, but ignores the accept- 
ance of Negro welders in his discussion of the 
West Coast yards under the jurisdiction of the 
boilermakers. As a matter of fact there is prob- 
ably more employment of Negro welders in the 
latter yards than in the former. 

There are several mistakes and omissions 
which suggest that Northrup did not get up-to- 
date information. The Curtiss Wright plant he 
mentioned is located at Columbus, not Cleve- 
land. Recent clearance of Negroes by machin- 
ists’ locals and their subsequent employment by 
aircraft factories under the union’s jurisdiction 
are not mentioned. The early co-operation of 
the U.A.W.-C.L.O. at the Brewster aircraft 
plant in New York and the subsequent co-op- 
eration of the same union at the California 
plant of North American are unfortunate omis- 
sions. 

Northrup has a tendency to underestimate 
the recent color relaxations in the A.F. of L. 
metal-trades unions. This is an understandable 
bias in light of the official pronouncements of 
leading officials of these organizations and the 
persisting bars to Negro membership. But it 
must be remembered that the important thing 
for the present is the fact that racial occupa- 
tional patterns are being changed. Professor 
Slichter, in his Foreword to the present volume, 
has noted: 


Whether or not one likes auxiliary locals, one 
must admit that they are a step in the direction of 
full equality of treatment for Negroes. The very fact 
that a union is collecting dues from Negroes means 
that sooner or later it must give them full voting 
rights. Nonetheless, there is a long way still to go. 


The reviewer does not like auxiliary locals. Yet 
the recent relaxations in the boilermakers have 
greater significance than Northrup has recog- 
nized. 

The long-run significance of these changes 
is less in the metal-trades unions than in C.1.0. 
unions because of the postwar implications of 
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ritual exclusions rather than because of the 
present racial occupational patterns in West 
Coast as compared to East Coast shipyards. 
The reviewer does not share with Northrup the 
opinion that “with a few notable exceptions, 
serious attempts have not been made to utilize 
Negro labor [in shipbuilding], even when it is 
available locally, in order to mitigate the man- 
power shortage.”’ During the last eighteen 
months, Negro workers by the thousands have 
moved into northern and western (and, to a 
lesser extent, southern) shipyards in response 
to new job opportunities. Thus, the O.W.I. has 
just reported that Negro workers in shipyards 
increased from 10,000 to 158,000 in the last 
three years. There have been difficulties inci- 
dent to upgrading, but many yards have opened 
scores of new occupations to Negroes. Some of 
the largest employers of Negroes are on the 
West Coast and have contracts with the boiler- 
makers. 

ROBERT C. WEAVER 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Decline of a Cotton Textile City: A Study of 
New Bedford. By Seymour Louis Wotr- 
BEIN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 179. $2.50. 


This is the story of the decline of New Eng- 
land’s textile industry, with New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, as the case for analysis. It is a 
painstaking analysis, with the emphasis upon 
economic factors. For anyone who wants to 
know what has happened to New England and 
why, the book is indispensable. 

Mr. Wolfbein traces New Bedford’s transi- 
tion from whaling to textiles, the resulting 
boom in that industry lasting into the early 
twenties, and, finally, the depression which two- 
thirds of the city’s mills failed to survive. He 
also discusses efforts at readjustment which 
have as yet failed to provide New Bedford with 
a secure peacetime economic base. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to 
an analysis of the decline. The author’s thesis 
is that southern competition was the major 
cause. The Soutk, he shows, had no substantial 
advantages over New Bedford except in labor 
costs, but in an industry where labor costs 
make up over 50 per cent of total costs, New 
England was at a serious disadvantage. 

Certain social factors were also involved. 
With few exceptions, the mills were all owned 
and controlled by the New Bedford Yankee 


upper class, with positions passing down from 
father to son, relative to relative. The banks 
and mills were all linked together in a system 
of interlocking directorates. Backed by outside 
capital, a very few outsiders had risen to the 
top of certain mills, but they clearly did not fit 
in with the local aristocracy. One of them, for 
example, is quoted as saying, “I have been as 
lonesome as a salmon would be in a millpond 
surrounded by suckers or tadpoles.’’ But he 
went on to say that “‘there are many who have 
been drawing $10,000 to $25,000 a year as offi- 
cials in the cotton manufacturing business 
whom I would pension rather than have them 
in [my] employ..... i 

Management in a great many cases was ap- 
parently tradition bound and highly inefficient. 
Obsolete machinery was not replaced. For ex- 
ample, there was one mill still operating in 1928 
with machinery which Henry Ford tried to pur- 
chase for his industrial history museum. The 
city and New England as a whole lagged far be- 
hind the South in the installation of new and 
more efficient machinery. The importance of 
this factor was not recognized in the days of 
prosperity. The mills paid big dividends and 
nobody worried. Too late it was realized that 
the industry should not have been so lavish in 
its dividend payments, but should, instead, 
have spent money from year to year for the 
most efficient machinery. By the time it was 
realized that new machines were needed in or- 
der to meet southern competition, the sums re- 
quired to catch up were tremendous, the mills 
were operating at a deficit, and they were not 
considered a good investment for outside capi- 
tal. Furthermore, the lavish payment of divi- 
dends had provided the local upper class with 
the capital with which to invest in southern 
mills and thus contributed further to the de- 
cline of New Bedford. 


All these matters are discussed in Mr. Wolf- 
bein’s book, but he seems rather ill at ease when 
he deals with noneconomic factors. The discus- 
sion of family control of the mills is covered in 
seven pages, just part of a chapter entitled 
“Other Factors in New Bedford’s Decline.” 
Even there the author is reluctant to get off the 
economic track. He writes: 


The system of family control and interlocking 
directorates was not a major cause of the troubles 
that beset New Bedford. .... In fact, many of the 
mill managements have been and are progressive. 
avied And many of these efficiently operated mills 
have survived. 
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But it is the mills that failed, not the survivors, 
which brought on the decline. What of them? 
We need not argue the relative importance 
of southern competition versus inefficient man- 
agement. The economist naturally emphasizes 
the former because he knows how to deal with 
it. Comparative wage rates can be neatly pre- 
sented in statistics. The inefficiency of manage- 
ment is not so easily measured. However, it is 
abundantly clear even from reading such a pre- 
dominantly economic analysis that we cannot 
understand the industrial rise or fall of any 
community, region, or nation without having 
a thorough knowledge of its social system. For 
those interested in the sociology of industry 
and the community, the field is wide open and 

crying for attention. 
Foote WHYTE 

University of Chicago 


Plans for World Peace through Six Centuries. 
By SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. 
xiv-+227. $2.50. 


Within the small compass of this book Pro- 
fessor Hemleben succeeds in gathering a wealth 
of material in setting the historical background 
for an international world order to guarantee 
peace. Since Western society emerged in the 
fourteenth century, a number of thinkers, 
statesmen, and reformers have thought out 
plans for establishing and maintaining peace. 
All the more important of these projects 
throughout the six centuries from Pierre Dubois 
to the League of Nations are discussed by Pro- 
fessor Hemleben in brief and concise sketches. 
Some of the “ancients” sound very modern. 
Dubois, one of the legists at the court of Philip 
the Fair, was the first to propose an international 
court of arbitration and to urge that powers 
making war should be met by a boycott and by 
concerted military action on the part of all the 
other nations. Distinctly interesting and curious 
were two of his suggestions: the money saved by 
the abolition of wars should be used for the es- 
tablishment of international schools, and the 
people guilty of war, after their defeats by the 
peace-loving nations, were to be sent off to colo- 
nize the Holy Land. All the later plans abound- 
ed in similar partly fertile and partly pictur- 
esque suggestions. While the vision of Dubois 
was confined to Christianity and while the plans 
of King George Podbréad of Bohemia for a 
European federation were even primarily 


directed to wars against the Turks, a later 
Frenchman, Emeric’ Crucé, suggested a real 
world league whose assembly would meet in 
Venice, where the first rank would be held by 
the Pope, the second by the Turkish emperor, 
the third by the Holy Roman emperor, the 
fourth and fifth by the kings of France and 
Spain, while the sixth rank was to be contested 
between the kings of Persia, China, Tatary, 
and the Grand Duke of Moscow. 

In the eighteenth century John Bellers, an 
English Quaker, urged in the midst of the 
Wars of the Spanish Succession that the next 
general peace should contain a provision for 
universal guaranty of the conditions of the 
peace and an annual parliament of nations. The 
project of Abbé Saint-Pierre aroused a wide- 
spread discussion which lasted throughout the 
eighteenth century, his work influencing Rous- 
seau as well as Kant. The nineteenth century 
was relatively unproductive of schemes of this 
kind, but it was in that century that, for the 
first time, plans for securing peace were official- 
ly adopted and discussed by governments in 
the Holy Alliance, in the Hague conferences, 
and in the deliberations preceding the birth of 
the League of Nations. Yet while schemes were 
less advanced in the nineteenth century, it be- 
came the century of arbitration, for in each suc- 
cessive decade the number of arbitration cases 
doubled. But it was only the peace proposals 
during World War I which officially demanded 
the compulsory submission of disputes to pacific 
settlement and thus entered a new epoch in the 
plans for world peace. All these varied plans 
of many centuries are now presented in an 
easily readable form to the general reader in 
Hemleben’s book, which shows careful re- 
search and which is well annotated and pro- 
vides the student with a comprehensive bibli- 
ography. 

Hans KOHN 
Smith College 


Shark’s Fins and Millet. By ILonA Rat¥ SUEs. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1944. Pp. 
X+331. $3.00. 

Free China’s New Deal. By HuBERT FREYN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. xi+ 
277. $2.50. 

Recent publications, in English, on contem- 
porary China can still scarcely meet the demand 
of the Western academic world for comparative 
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data and for intimate knowledge essential to 
policy-making. Intensive and analytical mono- 
graphic work has continued to be so scanty that 
it remains difficu't to substantiate any gen- 
eralized picture of the changing Chinese society 
and its lingering tradition. 

The two books under review are written by 
foreign observers, each of whom has spent a 
number of years in China. The author of Shark’s 
Fins and Millet is a European woman journalist 
once employed by the Chinese government. 
Free China’s New Deal is the work of an Ameri- 
can trained in the study of Chinese language 
and civilization. Both volumes deal with war- 
time China and are devoted more to reporting 
and discussing her problems, policies, and ac- 
tions than to systematically analyzing her basic 
social situations. 

The author of Shark’s Fins and Millet de- 
scribes her own work as follows: 


The book is neither a study nor a travelogue nor 
a political treatise. It is a medley of everything, as 
unorthodox as life itself—an unconventional set of 
stories and anecdotes—a series of big and small 
events, of great and little people observed not 
through a high-powered microscope but with the 
imperfect, naked, sympathetic, twinkling human 
eye [p. 9]. 


The title of the book conveys a sharp sense 
of discrimination between the two political 
divisions of China: shark’s fins are made sym- 
bolic of the Kuomintang, and millet, of the 
Communist party. It may also serve, in a wider 
implication, to indicate that the book is con- 
cerned with other outstanding differences in 
Chinese society. That there are some such dif- 
ferences in China is unquestionable. The au- 
thor’s experiences, however, are largely limited, 
as far as they are revealed in the book, to her 
contacts with the rather amorphous urban 
scene and with people of the highly dynamic 
public life. The stories and anecdotes told may 
be a medley of everything, but still do not con- 
stitute a well-balanced selection of samples of 
“great and little people” of the various social 
categories in China. 

However real and dramatic the author’s 
characterization of persons may appear to gen- 
eral readers, particular facts as such are seldom 
shown against a background of any larger so- 
cial context. Thus, the so-called “big events” 
should not be understood as the underlying 
social processes at work in Chinese society. All 
these would seem too much to expect from such 
a form of writing, were it not for the difficulty 
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which might be felt by more careful readers in 
following the author’s reasoning to some of her 
sweeping and far-reaching judgments. 

It is also obvious that the author’s eye is not 
as “naked” as she herself declares it to be. Her 
great sympathy with the communists, for ex- 
ample, may be suspected of being responsible 
for her almost complete silence on the major 
and peculiar shortcomings of the communists 
themselves. As in the case of other procom- 
munist writings, this perhaps unintentional 
neglect may give the anticommunist a con- 
venient excuse for calling the present work 
“sheer propaganda.” 

Free China’s New Deal is of a more formal 
and less journalistic style. It differs from the 
other book also in that it enumerates almost 
exclusively the wartime technological and eco- 
nomic measures taken by the Kuomintang’s 
national and provincial governments, and in 
that it is not untinged with a sympathy with 
the latter. Most of the book is little more than 
a translation into lengthy statements of facts 
and figures like those usually found in The 
Chinese Year Book, China Handbook, or similar 
sources, published or unpublished. Such exten- 
sive data being inevitably secondhand, it is 
hard to judge how far they correspond to actual 
accomplishment or remain as mere blueprint. 

Since the work gives very limited analytical 
treatment to the facts presented, Western read- 
ers may find it difficult to see the specific human 
or social situations from which problems arose 
and to which measures were applied. Particu- 
larly, little is said about what new difficulties 
have been experienced in the course of such 
changes. 

Despite all these limitations, which are by 
no means peculiar only to these two books on 
China, both works are informing and stimulat- 
ing. Many of the observations and criticisms 
are keen, and the sympathies genuine. The more 
human and lively depictions in Shark’s Fins and 
Millet reflect at least the intensity of China’s 
agonies and struggles, while the broad survey 
by Free China’s New Deal hints at not only the 
magnitude of her task but some of the courses 
she has already followed. In the light of what- 
ever other reliable knowledge about China a 
reader may happen to possess, a careful reading 
of these volumes may help formulate new and 
more intelligent questions concerning China’s 
present or future. 


Tr HUANG 


University of Chicago 
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The Italianization of African Natives: Govern- 
ment Native Education in the Italian Colonies, 
1890-1937. By ROLAND DE Marco. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. Pp. 
Xvii+150. $2.35. 


This is a study of the pattern which Italy 
followed in the education and nationalization 
of her colonial native populations during a peri- 
od of almost fifty years. The study is based on 
examination of all the official and nonofficial 
documents and publications that were available 

*to the author. The text deals with the organiza- 
tion and the purposes of government native 
education, with government native schools in 
operation, and with personnel problems and 
policies. Notes and bibliography are extensive 
and excellently fitted for the use of the colonial 
sociologist and administrator. 

The study is the first to deal in English with 
the Italian system of colonial administration 


and education, both pre-Fascist and Fascist.- 


This provides an opportunity to compare the 
Italian system with the better-known British, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch sys- 
tems of colonial government. It seems that the 
Italian system conforms largely to the assimila- 
tionist pattern evolved by the other Latin na- 
tions, but with some alterations. The late forma- 
tion of Italian national consciousness and im- 
perialistic expansion makes for increased ag- 
gressiveness and stricter rule, to catch up with 
the more intrenched predecessors. On the other 
hand, both Libyan Arabs and Ethiopian 
Amharas are literary peoples whose power of 
resistance is greater than that of preliterate 
tribesmen. In such an atmosphere the assimila- 
tionist aim and the fear of ‘“‘overeducation,” to 
use the author’s words, seem to be contradictory 
attitudes. Italy’s international entanglements 
provided only the finishing touch to a situa- 
tion where the attempted assimilation had be- 
come a practical impossibility. 

Of all this, the author is hardly aware, al- 
though it is implicit in his text. He thinks that 
the pre-Fascist program of education would pro- 
vide a good starting-point for the “assembled 
peace makers.” He does not realize that one 
cannot “‘civilize’’ native populations whose cul- 
tures are equal to the conquering civilizations 
in all but technical and military achievement. 
This could come out even more clearly in a 
study which dealt with Italian minority treat- 
ment in her European possessions such as 
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South Tyrol, Istria, and the Dodecanese is- 
lands. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


The Arabs: A Short History. By Put. kK. 
Hittt. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1943. Pp. ix+224. $2.00. 


This short history, based on the author’s 
monumental History of the Arabs, is a popular 
abstract for the use of American soldiers in the 
Arab-speaking countries of North Africa and 
the Near East. It is, in addition, a plea for the 
Arab cause before the general American public. 

The historical narrative starts with the 
original Arab, or rather Arabian, and ends with 
a forward look to a federation of at least some 
of the Arab countries which the author hopes 
may be one of the results of World War II. 
There is much in the book which might stimu- 
late the thought of sociologists; items such as 
race mixture and social stratification in the 
Moslem world, the conflict between desert 
people and settled folk, the treatment of minori- 
ties, the status of slaves and women, and the 
circulation of élites. Of special interest is the 
discussion of the acculturative process between 
East and West which took place in Sicily in the 
reign of Frederick II of Hohenstaufen; Palermo, 
today so homogeneous in its population struc- 
ture, is described as a “multi-tongued city” in 
the twelfth century. Arab-Jewish relations are 
discussed repeatedly, but only in their historical 
setting and without reference to the present 
Palestinian situation. Likewise, imperialistic 
policies of England and France are only mildly 
attacked; one would have wished, moreover, 
to find a chapter on the status and prospects of 
the various nationalistic movements among the 
Arabic-speaking peoples in our days. A dis- 
cussion of the social problems which arise from 
the rapid transformation of the East is also 
lacking. 

The language employed in the book is that 
of a man who is proud of his ancestry, an at- 
titude which, in its exaggerations, recalls some- 
times Benjamin Disraeli’s romanticization of 
the Bible as “our beautiful Arabian creed.” 
But this does not detract from the informative 
value of this short history. The book contains 
several maps and an index of names and places. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 
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History of the English-speaking Peoples. By 
R. B. Mowat and Preston SLosson. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
ix+577. $4.00. 


It is a striking reflection on the insularity of 
our time that this is almost the first nonprop- 
agandist attempt to set the political experi- 
ence of all the English-speaking peoples to- 
gether in perspective. A remarkably happy work 
of collaboration, it is the fruit of a close Anglo- 
American friendship and a firm faith that his- 
torians have it in their power to build the 
foundations of a more co-operative world. As 
its English author wrote, in the Preface to a 
stimulating survey of England in the eight- 
eenth century that appeared twelve years ago, 
“an intelligent reading of the past, instead of 
fortifying prejudice, ought surely to make every 
people modest, tolerant, and broadminded. For 
it emerges clearly out of history that no people 
or party in any controversy or in any policy 
has ever been wholly in the right or ever com- 
pletely in possession of the truth.” Owing to 
Professor Mowat’s premature death in the trag- 
ic crash of an Atlantic air ferry, the main burden 
of producing the book has fallen on the Ameri- 
can author, Professor Slosson, but he has com- 
pleted it throughout in this same liberal spirit 
and in a uniformly fluent and attractive style. 


It is constructed in seven parts. The first two 
brush up the reader’s recollections of the story 
of British development to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, divesting him of illusions regarding race 
and Magna Charta, and charming him with 
fresh points of view, such as that of the Eliza- 
bethan writer who found his own age dull and 
effeminate. The third part, on the first British 
Empire, deals at some length with the charac- 
ter of the migration to the thirteen colonies in 
North America, drawing attention to the theo- 
ry that America is an extension of English 
middle-class elements. The fourth and longest 
division outlines the story of national leader- 
ship in the United States up to 1914. The com- 
plex strands of sectional and party history are 
woven together with great skill, although an 
English reader might well need more help from 
the index than he is offered. The domestic his- 
tory of modern Britain and the development of 
the second empire are treated separately, and 
there are brief closing chapters on the two 
world wars, on recent domestic policies of the 
British and American governments, and on 
constitutional changes within the British 
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Empire. A guide to further reading is attached, 
but the book should of itself go far to reduce the 
average English reader’s notorious ignorance 
of American history and to give Americans a 
broader view of British imperial expansion than 
generally prevails. 

The most vivid portions of the book are those 
which deal with the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the period during which the transit of 
British civilization occurred, and the descrip- 
tions of American westward pioneering, the 
most dramatic of the circumstances which set 
to work to modify the transplanted culture. 
Otherwise the treatment is fairly narrowly’ 
political and constitutional, lightened by good 
thumbnail sketches of the more vigorous politi- 
cal leaders. The decision to distribute the em- 
phasis in this way was probably a wise one, 
since most people find it easier to think ob- 
jectively and sociologically about their ances- 
tors than about their own generation, and, the 
nearer home one comes, the more they demand 
a story of political issues. The chief drawback of 
the plan adopted is that the common economic 
and social trends out of which modern national- 
ism and leanings toward state socialism have 
emerged are nowhere very distinctly indicated. 
One could also wish for more comparisons be- 
tween the party systems, the civil services, the 
growth of measures for social security, and 
local governmental institutions in the various 
countries described. Yet, given the long 
stretch of time that the authors were obliged to 
traverse, it would have been virtually impossible 
to work anything additional into the pattern. 
What is needed is a sequel, dealing more inten- 
sively with the interrelationships of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples during the last hundred 
years. Would not a series of biographical stud- 
ies also help to show to what extent community 
of language has led to mutual cultural influ- 
ence? Professor Slosson describes this volume 
as “‘an experiment and an adventure.” It is to 
be hoped that he will devise more experiments 
and adventure further. 

L. THRUPP 


University of British Columbia 


Years of Blindness. By H. G. QuaritcH WALEs. 
New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 1943. Pp. 
332. $3.00. 

The fall of Singapore focused our attention 
anew upon the rumblings of the last few decades 
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in the Far East, and a steady stream of volumes 
has come off the presses purporting to explain 
how it all came about. Years of Blindness traces 
the development of two parallel and conflicting 
trends in Asia—the downward trend of the white 
man and the upward surge of nationalism. 

The author probes deeper and sees more 
clearly than most writers on southeastern Asia. 
He spent two decades in the Far East under 
circumstances which gave him unusual op- 
portunities for observation and reflection. Edu- 
cated at Cambridge, he joined the Siamese 
government service and later became interested 
in scientific and cultural problems. As field 
director of the Greater India Research Com- 
mittee he covered southeastern Asia and Ma- 
laysia. With the gathering of war clouds he be- 
came a staff intelligence officer in India and 
Malaya. 

With this background he sets out to dis- 
cover what undermined the old order—besides 
the Japanese—and what lessons we can learn 
for the future. He shows that changes have been 
rapid and far reaching, particularly in the last 
decade. By calling on his personal experiences 
he has brought these changes into a perspective 
which is easy to grasp. 

Of particular interest are his chapters on 
Siam and the political developments since the 
coronation of King Prajadhipok. The experi- 
ments in democracy—even though ultimately 
frustrated—and the rebirth of faith in their own 
religion and culture he finds hopeful portents. 

Throughout the volume runs the evidences 
of Japanese penetration, both economic and 
propagandistic. Mr. Wales points out how the 
Japanese twisted the results of scientific and 
historical research to their own ends and how 
the colonial governments failed to use scientific 
information to offset the Japanese claims. 

He considers the ever increasing aloofness of 
the white man from the Asiatic as the most 
serious omen for the improvement of relations 
between East and West. As the administrator’s 
knowledge of the country, the languages, and 
the customs deteriorated, so did the realization 
that “‘Asia’s problems are cultural rather than 
political.” He sees that, after Japan is defeated, 
we will still be left with the infinitely larger ques- 
tion of our future relations with Asia as a whole. 
He is not unhopeful about this future, provided 
we accomplish a basic change in our attitudes 
toward Asia. The alternative is an Asiatic bloc 
which may well bring about the decline of the 
West. 
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Here is an important book, one that ad- 
ministrators and postwar planners for the Far 
East would do well to study. If widely enough 
read, it should play an important role in bring- 
ing about that basic change in attitude toward 
Asia which is so essential. 

FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Palestine—Land of Promise. By WALTER CLAY 
LOWDERMILK. New York and _ London: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. 236. $2.50. 


Mr. Lowdermilk is assistant chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service of the United States, 
is widely traveled, and is a foremost authority 
in his field. His book, apart from its possible 
value for the comparative study of soil conserva- 
tion and hydrology, is a highly important con- 
tribution to the present discussion on the post- 
war status of Palestine because it tries to inject 
sober economic deliberations into heated politi- 
cal arguments. 

The book consists of fourteen brief chapters, 
the first two of which are introductory. Chap- 
ters ili-v present a historico-geographical land- 
use survey, while chapters vi-x tell the story of 
the recent Jewish reclamation of the land, in- 
cluding the beneficial influence which Jewish 
settlement exercised upon Arab economy. The 
crucial chapter is chapter xi, wherein the au- 
thor comes forth with his somewhat sensational 
proposal of a “‘Jordan Valley Authority” as a 
counterpart of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in Palestine. Chapters xii and xiii, dealing with 
the territories of Negeb and Trans-Jordan, are 
to be regarded as appendixes to chapter xi. 
Chapter xiv concludes with an optimistic esti- 
mate of Palestine’s absorptive capacity. The 
text is accompanied by a map and fifteen photo- 
graphs. 

The author believes that the deep rift of the 
Jordan Valley, which drops to 1,300 feet below 
sea-level and lies only a short distance from the 
Mediterranean Sea, ‘“‘offers a combination of 
natural features and a concentration of re- 
sources which set the stage for one of the great- 
est....reclamation projects on earth.” He 
thinks that such a project, if realized, will goa 
long way to restore the ancient productivity of 
the soil and allow for a rapid increase in ag- 
ricultural and industrial population. The con- 
viction is expressed that approximately four 
million Jewish refugees, in addition to the 
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nearly two million Arabs and Jews already in 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan, could then be ac- 
commodated. 

In view of this more dynamic aspect, the 
conservative definition, by the high commis- 
sioner for Palestine, of the “cultivable area” in 
the country as “land which has been actually 
under cultivation at some recent time” breaks 
down completely. However, a few additional 
remarks to Dr. Lowdermilk’s otherwise con- 
vincing argument seem necessary. First, it 
should be taken into account that the popula- 
tion increase of which the country is well capa- 
ble if sufficient financial assistance will be forth- 
coming is likely to operate much more in favor 
of the Arabs than the discussions of the past 
have anticipated. The realization of this likeli- 
hood should, more than anything else, ease the 
edge of the Palestinian problem and allow for 
such continued Jewish immigration as will still 
be a necessity. Second, it is to be expected that 
the “J.V.A.,” if not complemented by similar 
development schemes for Iraq and other sub- 
regions of the Near East, will accentuate the 
scramble for wealth and power in Palestine 
rather than divert it from there. Third, eco- 
nomic development does not take place in a 
political void. Dr. Lowdermilk’s project (which 
has the backing of the vice-president of the 
United States) presupposes comprehensive 
political organization along with economic 
planning and will therefore necessitate an Arab- 
Jewish as well as an inter-Arab compromise and 
the most effective guardianship of this com- 
promise from the part of the United Nations. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


Behind the Japanese Mask. By Jesse F. STEIN- 
ER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 
159. 

This book is one of several which have ap- 
peared as a part of the effort to teach Americans 
about their enemies. Professor Steiner has select- 
ed certain patterns of traditional conduct 
around which to organize his analysis. Some 
of the more important patterns chosen are 
fanatical pride in race, loyalty to country, 
hatred of foreigners, and glorification of war. 
The last chapter is devoted to a statement of 
the “‘Strength and Weakness of Japanese Char- 
acter.” 
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For the task of delineating social and charac- 
ter traits, this book is relatively short. The 
reader will undoubtedly feel that at least one 
more chapter should have been included at the 
end—a chapter which would have tied the 
concisely discussed segments back into the 
larger scheme of economic, political, and in- 
ternational trends. 


Forrest E. LAVIOLETTE 
McGill University 


Economics of Military Occupation: Selected Prob- 
lems. By HENRY Simon BLocK and BERT 
F. Hosexitz. Chicago: Foundation Press, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. xii+141. $1.25. 


The topics covered in this volume are largely 
financial—military currency, exchange rates, 
banking, and taxation—but they also include 
price control and rationing, as well as produc- 
tion control under military occupation. The 
field is a fairly new one, full of most interesting 
and baffling sociological problems arising from 
the interaction of different national administra- 
tions, to say nothing of the problems—psy- 
chological and social—which the contacts be- 
tween armies and populations of different na- 
tionalities bring about under the perplexing 
circumstances of a modern war. 

The authors do not give as much as a hint 
of any of these problems. They deal with eco- 
nomic issues as if their handling were to be 
derived from textbooks without regard to the 
complexities of entirely new situations. As a 
matter of fact, they do not deal with the eco- 
nomic issues themselves but merely catalogue 
them; and, instead of attempting some sort of 
empirical research, they are satisfied with sum- 
marized accounts of present-day German meth- 
ods of occupation—accounts on the level of 
current newspaper material. Past experience, 
such as of the last world war, is completely 
ignored. Nor does the book offer much that 
would be useful as a guide for occupational au- 
thorities; it does not even discuss the official 
Army and Navy regulations. Briefly, it amounts 
to a restatement of some elementary textbook 
economics, dressed up in a fashion to create the 
misleading appearance of relevance to policy- 
making and administration. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A cultura brasileira—Recenseacuento Geraldo 
Brasil. By FERNANDO DE AZEVEDO. Rio de 
Janeiro: Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e 
Estatistica, 1943. 


This is the first volume of a series presenting 
the results of the national census of Brazil. As 
an introduction to the actual census data, the 
Brazilian government commissioned Mr. Azeve- 
do to write a study of the Brazilian culture. The 
word “culture” here may be somewhat mis- 
leading. For the purpose of the present work 
the author does not use it in the same sense that 
it is generally understood by American and Eng- 
lish sociologists and anthropologists. He prefers 
to limit its meaning to the study of “that moral, 
intellectual and artistic state by which men 
arose above the simple considerations of social 
usefulness [utilitarianism] comprehending the 
uninterested study of sciences and arts.” As far 
as the present book is concerned, I would say 
that the definition of culture as adopted by the 
author gives us a one-sided view of the Brazilian 
culture, in the sense that it deals only with the 
positive side, with what has been done and what 
has been achieved. To be complete and impar- 
tial some attention should have been given to 
its “negative” part—i.e., the Brazilian prob- 
lems. This lack gives the book a somewhat 
optimistic tone. 


Of course, a study of this kind presupposes 
a knowledge of the sociological and anthropo- 
logical factors that have influenced the rise of 
the Brazilian culture. Without being acquainted 
with Brazil’s physical environment, its ethnic, 
economic, social, and political factors, without.a 
knowledge of the history and psychology of the 
Brazilian people, we could hardly understand 
and explain those higher cultural manifesta- 
tions. Accordingly, the author divided his work 
into three parts: (a) cultural factors; (b) the cul- 
ture; (c) transmission of culture. 

This is not a work of sociological research 
and does not intend to bring about a new ap- 
proach to, or present a new angle of, the Brazil- 
ian culture. It is a work of synthesis and as such 
is very illuminating in the sense that it gives 
time perspective and neat relief to the general 
trends which are only dimly perceived in more 
specialized works. It contains much accurate 
information about the geography, the ethnolo- 
gy, the social, economic, and political history 
of Brazil. A good deal of attention is given to 
the history of the Brazilian institutions and the 
liberal professions, followed by a very good and 
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informative summary of Brazilian literature, 
particularly of scientific and artistic works. 

The third part of the book is of less interest. 
It contains a detailed description of the differ- 
ent currents that have prevailed in Brazilian 
education and the many official reorganizations 
of the Brazilian educative system. 

This is a good and reliable repository of 
factual information of interest to those in the 
social sciences and to those who wish to have a 
sound knowledge of Brazil and the Brazilians. 


FLAvio M. NoBRE DE CAMPOS 
Chicago, Illinois 


Come Over into Macedonia. By Harotp B. 
ALLEN. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. Pp. 313. $3.00. 


Come Over into Macedonia is a story report- 
ing, interestingly and unpretentiously, the ten 
years of effort undertaken between 1928 and 
1938 of rural reconstruction in the Grecian part 
of Macedonia, directed by the author, H. B. 
Allen, a former member of the faculty of Rut- 
gers University, and director of education for 
the Near East Foundation. 

This story is, indeed, a blueprint revealing, 
in detail and step by step, the process of eco- 
nomical uplift through farm land turned to 
more productive use, through elimination of 
swamps and malaria, improvement of herds, 
building of water fountains, proper feeding of 
babies, and erection of play yards, clinics, and 
home-demonstration centers. 

Within the framework of the threefold ob- 
jectives, namely: (I) ‘To establish a laboratory 
in which to develop, for Greece, specific educa- 
tional technics designated to meet the needs of 
the rural population; (II) to demonstrate them 
to the responsible governmental agency of the 
country; and (III) to build these new methods 
into the educational structure of the country 
in a permanent fashion’—the author has not 
only fulfilled these objectives successfully, but 
has overcome difficulties basically of sociologi- 
cal character; and, no doubt, timely for the 
postwar reconstructional work in the Balkans. 

The author’s conclusions are: (I) ‘‘That the 
better methods of farming are not usually dem- 
onstrated in well equipped farms by the college 
educated .... but by jealous agricultural lead- 
ers.... who carefully, patiently, and painstak- 
ingly win the confidence of their people and 
then induce them to accept simple but funda- 
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mental farm practices that, in their eager hands 
and on their own land, will result in higher pro- 
duction and better family income; and (II) that 
people will lift ther.selves out of the slough of 
poverty, ignorance, and low living standards 
if they understand, trust, and believe and are 
given the simple necessities of improvement.’’ 
Both of these seem more than substantiated by 
the supplied data. 

But the best things in the book are the few 
pages describing the community and the social 
life, typical not only of the Macedonians, but 
of the rest of the Balkan people. On the basis of 
‘the reviewer’s most intimate personal knowl- 
edge and experience, the above-mentioned de- 
scriptions are perfectly correct, truthful, and 
objective. 

B. D. PANov 
Chicago, Illinois 


Colonial Policies in Africa. By H. A. Wiescu- 
HOFF. Philadelphia: University of Pennsy]- 
vania Press, 1944. Pp. 138. $1.50. 


This is the fifth to appear in a series of nine 
African handbooks edited by M. Wieschhoff. 
An introductory chapter describes the political 
status of the African territories. The second 
chapter appraises the benefits which European 
nations derive from their dependencies in Africa 
through appropriation of natural resources, un- 
equal trade exploitation of native labor, and 
sometimes settlement of surplus population. 
The third chapter describes the factors, wheth- 
er idealistic or realistic, which determine colo- 
nial policies. The fourth chapter deals with the 
aims of colonial policies, aims which are none- 
theless sincere because there is much in the 
actual facts of colonial rule which is inconsist- 
ent with them. Even the most altruistic of aims 
have to be compromised when, side by side with 
the interests of the natives, the aspirations of 
the white colonists must receive consideration. 
A white population settled in Africa is likely to 
be far more predatory in its treatment of the 
natives than traders and capitalists who are 
restrained in some degree by public opinion in 
their home countries and by the conscience of 
the world. The final chapter is devoted to the 
future of colonial dependencies. Here the author 
shows himself judicious and impartial. He ex- 
pects no rapid changes. ‘Not one political for- 
mula such as regional council, or Mandates 
Commission, or European controlled Pan Afri- 
canism can solve Africa’s problems.” A bibliog- 
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raphy which makes no pretense of being ex- 
haustive indicates the sources from which the 
author has drawn his material. 


H. F. Ancus 
Ottawa, Canada 


The Future of Colonial Peoples. By Lorp Hatt- 
EY. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. 62. $1.00. 


This book contains a succinct and clear ac- 
count of the colonial policies of the principal 
European nations which exercise political con- 
trol over people outside their own borders. 
These policies are described with due considera- 
tion of their historical setting and of the move- 
ments of thought which have conditioned and 
still condition them. The French policy of as- 
similation or of association, in which the first 
aim is the cultural and social assimilation of the 
élite, is contrasted with the British ideal of colo- 
nial autonomy or self-government, in which it 
is the ethos of the community which is to be 
transformed, with a view to association with 
the politically more advanced communities in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. But 
this ideal of autonomy has been of late increas- 
ingly qualified by the determination that, de- 
sirable as autonomy is, it must not be secured 
at the cost of those economic and social safe- 
guards which are essential for the well-being of 
the people. It is in the light of their power to 
promote, or their propensity to retard, these 
ideals that projects for the internationalization 
of the control of colonial areas are judged by 
those who take an enlightened interest in the 
welfare of colonial peoples. 

H. F. ANcus 
Ottawa, Canada 


The A borigines—“‘So-called”—and Their Future. 
By G. S. GuurvYE. Poona: Gokhale Institute 


of Politics and Economics, 1943. Pp. 232. 
16s. 


Dr. Ghurye brings out in this book the fact 
that the tribal people who are grouped together 
as aborigines by the British government are 
actually backward Hindus. The tribes are 
Hinduized to a greater or less extent and the 
transformation of tribes into castes is a charac- 
teristic feature of the Hindu social order. Most 
ethnologists lament the loss of independent 
status by the tribes when they become low- 
caste Hindus. Dr. Ghurye, on the other hand, 
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claims that the Hinduized tribes actually gain 
a higher status by identifying themselves with 
the larger Hindu society even though they do 
occupy the lower ranks. 

There is no point in keeping the tribes sepa- 
rated from the rest of the population in “Back- 
ward Tracts,” as certain areas are identified by 
the British government. Also there is no justi- 
fication in denying the “so-called” aboriginal 
as well as the nonaboriginal people of these 
areas adequate participation in the Indian 
government. The process of assimilation with 
the Hindus should not be purposely held back, 
even though it does disrupt the tribal cultures. 
The author maintains that the actual disin- 
tegration of the tribes is brought about by the 
introduction of the British rule and by certain 
types of compulsory labor which it enforces 
upon them. 

JYOTIRMOYEE SARMA 
Chicago, Illinois 


13 against the Odds. By Epwin R. EMBREE. 
New York: Viking Press, 1944. Pp. 261. 
$2.75. 


This book consists of thirteen popularly writ- 
ten vignettes, all telling of successes ‘‘against 
odds.” The writer apparently was motivated to 
present to the average reader representatives 
of the Negro people, ‘‘one in a million,” who 
have risen to high distinction in the eyes of 
Americans. Over two hundred persons, Negro 
and white, were polled by the writer, who found 
their selection so definite that he chose the fol- 
lowing top-ranking thirteen persons for descrip- 
tion in this book: Mary McLeod Bethune, 
“Amazon of God”; Richard Wright, ‘Native 
Son”; Charles S. Johnson, “A Scholar and a 
Gentleman”; Walter White, “Little David”; 
George Washington Carver, “Sweet Potato 
Wizard’”’; Langston Hughes, “Shakespeare in 
Harlem”; Marian Anderson, “Deep River of 
Song”; W. E. B. Du Bois, “Elder Statesman’’; 
Mordecai W. Johnson, “Lord High Chancel- 
lor’; William Grant Still, “Music Maker’; 
A. Philip Randolph, “Saint Philip of the Pull- 
man Porters”; Joe Louis, “Champion of the 
World”; and Paul Robeson, “Voice of Free- 
dom.” 

The writer anticipated criticisms as to 
whether some of these names should have been 
chosen in preference to others. He therefore 
mentions in the introduction an impressive 
array of other well-known personalities who 
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stood high in his poll. ‘“‘The list of brown Ameri- 
cans could be extended to hundreds. But not 
yet by thousands.” 

In 261 sparsely written pages the writer sets 
out to present thirteen biographies, with the 
assurance to the reader that “I am describing 
not Gods but interesting and very human 
people.” The style is eloquent and occasionally 
full of pathos, but nonetheless exceedingly 
swift moving. At times it is a little difficult to 
grasp the strict adequacy of such statements: 
“In music, literature, and the arts, Negroes are 
leading the nation.”’ Surely the contributions to 
these fields by other cultural and racial groups 
of this country are impressive and to be recog- 
nized. The enthusiasm of the writer for some of 
the characters in this book is often all-con- 
suming. 

While the writer states at the outset that he 
did not hesitate “to point out weaknesses along 
with strength, to quote sharp criticism as well 
as praise,” the reader will hardly recognize this 
promise. In some instances, as in the characteri- 
zation of the “Lord High Chancellor,” many 
readers may look askance at the manner in 
which the writer argues away the criticisms 
directed against the “Chancellor” over a period 
of years. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Embree, despite 
his vast store of knowledge about Negro leaders 
and intellectuals and despite the unusual van- 
tage point he occupiesas president of the Rosen- 
wald Fund, should have produced such a roman- 
ticized book. This feeling of regret is all the 
more heightened upon the realization that the 
writer had extraordinarily rich materials at his 
disposal and he failed to present the many 
against the odds in a more meaningful and con- 
vincing manner. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Macalester College 


Black Gods of the Metropolis. By ARTHUR HUFF 
Fauset. Philadefphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1944. Pp. x+126. $2.00. 


The author takes as his cases a Holiness 
Church, the Black Jews, a Moorish cult, the 
“Daddy” Grace movement, and Father Di- 
vine’s Peace Mission. It is a good sampling. He 
and his helpers observed many meetings and 
interviewed many followers. Much of the book 
is vivid reporting of their observation and of 
the testimonies of the faithful. 
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The analysis attempts to discover why these 
cults attract people and why they have devel- 
oped their peculiar activities and adopted their 
particular symbols and practices. Among the 
tendencies noted is that for the cults to develop 
an all-inclusive world for their members—hous- 
ing, feeding, and clothing them, and putting 
them to work in their own enterprises. 

The answers to these questions reveal a 
rather eclectic frame of reference. Something 
might perhaps have been added by comparing 
the cults with sects of other peoples and with 
the behavior of minority peoples generally. 
Some clues might also have been found in the 
studies of the cult behavior of other simple 
peoples thrown into city life; for example, Mexi- 
can villagers recently come to cities in their 
own country. 

Even if one is unwilling to accept fully the 
interpretations—which the author himself con- 
siders rather tentative—one must commend the 
reporting of an important current develop- 
ment of Negro life. 

Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


What’s Your Name? By Louis Apamic. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 248. $2.50. 


Starting with the Americanization of the 
pronunciation and spelling of his own name by 
his American companions, the author goes into 
the whole business of prejudice against names 
of foreign origin and the attitudes of their bear- 
ers to changes 1 them. The latter part of the 
book presents .he long and interesting auto- 
biography of one Mr. Nichols, an American of 
Polish extraction whose name became the sym- 
bol of his whole struggle to be accepted as suffi- 
ciently American to teach that sacred subject, 
English literature. 

The book is, I believe, the only one devoted 
to the social psychology of names in this coun- 
try. It is an important contribution to the study 
of those further and more subtle aspects of as- 
similation which arise long after the individual 
is, in his ways and in his sentiments, a complete 
American. Although written in the popular 
vein, which is Mr. Adamic’s genre, the essential 
problems which a student of personality would 
want analyzed appear clearly in the data and 
the discussion. 

Everett C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Puritan Family: Essays on Religion and 
Domestic Relations in Seventeenth-Century 
New England. By Epmunp S. Morcan. 
Boston: Boston Public Library, 1944. Pp. 
118. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 


This monograph, the result of study of origi- 
nal sources, gives a vivid and authentic picture 
of the Puritan family in the first century of its 
existence in New England. The Puritan family 
was semipatriarchal in organization, with the 
husband the head and the wife submissive to 
his instructions and commands. The precepts 
of religion as interpreted by the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers defined and shaped family relations. The 
husband stood in the place of God before the 
wife, to be looked upon with reverence. Love 
was regarded as a solemn duty. Pastor Wads- 
worth, in a publication of sermons on The Well- 
Ordered Family, wrote ‘The plain Command of 
the Great God required husbands and wives to 
love and manifest very great affection, love and 
kindness to one another.” 

Marriage was not based as today upon ro- 
mantic love and companionship but upon con- 
siderations of property, piety, and equal social 
status. “Proper marriage,’ says the author, 
“resulted not from falling in love but from a 
decision to enter the married state, followed by 
the choice of a suitable person.”’ Conjugal love 
as a duty was expected to follow marriage. That 
is generally evidenced by warning of ministers 
to their parishioners to be moderate in their 
affections, since the highest manifestations of 
love were due to God. 

For first marriages parental consent was re- 
quired. Parents took an active role in guiding 
and limiting the choice of partners, and particu- 
larly in the arrangements of the marriage set- 
tlements, which required much bargaining. 

The Puritan took his parental duties serious- 
ly in providing his children with food, shelter, 
and protection, in their education, in disciplin- 
ing them in their religious training, in helping 
them select a “calling” or occupation, and in 
assisting them in marriage and setting up a 
household. Children were expected to reverence 
their parents—that is, to act toward them with 
the proper mixture of fear and love. Morgan 
points out that apprenticeship involved place- 
ment in another family for seven years and was 
practiced not only for the learning of a trade 
but in appreciation of its value in allowing a 
stranger to take over the discipline of children. 

The Puritans, according to Morgan, “took 
every precaution to establish good family gov- 
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ernment,” and through both church and state 
attempted to supervise domestic relations with 
the visits of tithing-men and ecclesiastical 
censuses. 

In a chapter on “Puritan Tribalism,”’ Mor- 
gan maintains the thesis that the Puritans came 
to the New World to perpetuate religion among 
their own posterity and were not interested in 
converting either the Indians or the non-Puri- 
tans (including the servants in their house- 
holds). From Morgan’s evidence there seems 
no doubt about the facts. He assumes, however, 
that their interpretation is theological. It would 
be interesting to test the hypothesis that the 
Puritans constituting the upper class in New 
England society sought through their churches 
to maintain their class culture and control. 


ERNEST W. BuRGESS 
University of Chicago 


For the Good of All: War, Taxes and Politics in 
the Light of Ethical Principles. By GILBERT 
M. Tucker. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1944. Pp. 126. $1.50. 


A title so lofty and sweet should cause the 
wary reader to expect a preachment of some 
kind rather than a treatise or an essay—and 
his guess would be right. Mr. Tucker’s book is 
propaganda for the single-tax theory of Henry 
George. In tone, it is of the gentle-persuasion 
rather than any high-pressure type, or even the 
evangelistic eloquence of the Master. But, as 
to the validity of the prophetic message, there 
is, as usual, no room for doubt: “The way to 
right these wrongs is simple and clear if only 
we will see it” (p. 103). To the student of ways 
of thinking, with a little understanding of eco- 
nomics, the doctrine of the single tax on land 
has a peculiar interest. It is a shining if not a 
unique example of a social panacea, an easy 
solution for hard problems, reached by reason- 
ing from premises which look plausible and are 
commonly accepted as axioms. It is the least 
excusable of the social-economic heresies, unless 
it be its close relative, the labor theory of value, 
and both may be blamed upon the early modern 
political economists. It is an “intellectual’’ 
fallacy, and not likely to do much damage; it 
is not nearly so dangerous as, for example, 
crackpot theories of money. This is in part be- 
cause the money problem is really more diffi- 
cult and subtle, but more because too many 
voters have firsthand experience with land- 
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owning, or have observed such experience at 
too close range, to act, even collectively, on the 
theory that owning land is an automatic meth- 
od for making money at the expense of society. 
As to the economic theories involved in the 
question, the premises are all false. Land is not 
a monopoly, it is not and never was a costless 
gift of God or Nature to man, and its value is 
not socially created in a sense significantly dif- 
ferent from what is true of any other wealth. 
(If this were so, a particular nation would, of 
course, have no more ethical right to it than a 
particular individual.) Nor is land value pecu- 
liar in being speculative, nor in the fact that, 
on the whole, speculation is a losing game. 
Finally, the falsity of the main conclusion is as 
evident as that of the premises. Prospective in- 
crease in value is no motive for holding any 
wealth idle, and taxation on the basis of poten- 
tial yield will not tend to force any idle resource 
into use. The only argument which would have 
any validity in this connection is the general 
socialistic one that government officials are 
likely to direct economic activity better than 
private individuals, without distinction be- 
tween forms of productive capacity, including 
labor. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The War and Mental Health in England. By 
James M. MackintosH, M.D. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1944. Pp. 91. $0.85. 


This book of 91 pages presents a survey of 
the author’s observations of the variety of war- 
time problems which supposedly affected the 
mental health of the English people. The major 
emphasis is upon the civilian, and there is only 
a brief discussion of the soldier. The author does 
not present any statistical reports, and he some- 
times naively offers as proof of some of his state- 
ments the observations of his friends. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
discusses the impact of the war upon the ad- 
justment of the civilian population and the sec- 
ond discusses the problems of reorientation with 
special emphasis upon the measures which are 
being taken toward the coming peace. Despite 
the author’s emphasis on the tremendous in- 
fluence of the various crises which occurred be- 
tween 1939 and 1943, he is very optimistic 
about the kind of adjustment that the people 
made. He concludes that a critical situation 
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may produce less mental disorientation at the 
time than after the crisis has passed. He em- 
phasizes the fact that persons may be able to 
adjust to a crisis but do not adjust as well to 
changes in routine. Those who withstood the 
bombing raids upon England in the early part 
of the war with determination and fortitude 
showed a great deal of strain as the result of 
the continual disorientation of their ordinary 
living conditions. Many developed neurotic 
disorders because 'they had to live in the dark 
month after month. They were able to adjust 
themselves to the strain of seeking shelter al- 
most continually from bombing raids but they 
were unable to adjust themselves to the discon- 
tinuance of certain leisure-time activities and 
to a monotonous food situation. 


The inability of persons to adjust well to a 
change in their routine, in spite of their ability 
to withstand terrifying war conditions, was 
also illustrated in the cases of many children. 
The majority of children who remained in the 
frequently bombed areas showed fewer signs 
of mental trauma than those who were evacu- 
ated. Difficulties arose with the evacuated 
children not because they suffered because of 
poor living conditions but rather because their 
ordinary habits were interfered with and they 
had to readjust themselves to persons and 
standards to which they were totally unaccus- 
tomed. Further difficulties arose with the evacu- 
ated children when it became necessary for 
them to return to their own homes. This neces- 
sitated a still further readjustment because the 
conditions to which they had been accustomed 
in their own environment were now in many 
cases completely changed. In a similar sense the 
author believes that the majority of the neu- 
roses will develop after the war ends, when re- 
adjustment to a peacetime situation will create 
more neurotic conditions than occurred during 
the actual war. One of the important reasons 
for the development of neurotic conditions 
after the end of the war is the “let down.”’ Dur- 
ing a war the populace is geared to intensive 
effort and the goals are serious and immediate. 
After a war the emotionally toned goals no 
longer exist, political controversies arise, eco- 
nomic reorientations must be made, and the 
humdrum of life must be adjusted to. 


Dr. Mackintosh writes well and gracefully, 
but he is inclined to be more philosophical than 
factual. He continually emphasizes the social 
factors both in the prevention and treatment of 
mental abnormalities. He emphasizes the fact 


that if the national mental health is to be im- 
proved, many economic, social, and educational 
advances must be made. 

MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


Emergent Mind and Education: A Study of 
George H. Mead’s Bio-social Behaviorism 
from an Educational Point of View. By At- 
FRED STAFFORD CLAYTON. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943. Pp. xiii+179. $2.35. 


The merit of this book rests in the author’s 
choice of a significant problem. He criticizes the 
existing theories and methods in education by 
offering Mead’s concepts in social psychology 
as an alternative basis for a sound theory of 
education. The behavioristic theories of learn- 
ing are taken to task for their failure to ex- 
plain how the organism develops self-conscious- 
ness, reflective thinking, abstract reasoning, 
and purposive behavior. Since in the process of 
the development of the self the individual in- 
corporates into his conduct the meanings and 
roles that exist in the community, the purpose 
of education is the development of personhood, 
that is, a clear conception on the part of the 
individual of his relation to society. This type 
of education would link democracy, freedom, 
and responsibility into a dynamic entity work- 
ing toward a moral order, grounded in research 
science as an integral part of human intelligence. 

The Neo-Scholastic conception of education, 
as representing a development of rational pow- 
ers which are in the common nature of man and 
can be developed by the operation of pure rea- 
son, irrespective of the influence of time and 
place, is an uncritical hang-over from the older 
rationalistic psychology. According to Mead, 
the object of education is that of promoting 
adequate self-consciousness. The problem, 
then, is to overcome the barriers of language, 
convention, and social status so that people 
may be brought together in common under- 
takings and thus be able to share common ex- 
periences. This would result in the acquiring 
of shared meanings which would control the 
intent and direction of conduct. 

The implication of this point of view for ed- 
ucation runs counter to that of those who as- 
sume that the pragmatic approach justifies 
throwing aside all established principles and 
even all subject matter for the sake of im- 
provising according to the individual needs of 
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the child. But there are relative universals 
growing out of common experiences, which are 
perhaps more important than variations be- 
tween individuals; and these should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 

The shortcomings of this book are twofold. 
First, the treatment of Mead’s system of 
thought as it applies to education is only in- 
cidental. The bulk of this treatise is an exposi- 
tion of Mead’s social psychology. Second, the 
author has kept so close to a textual presenta- 
tion of Mead that there is hardly a page in the 
entire book free from several lengthy quotations 
from his writings. Although a doctoral dis- 
sertation, it need not have been in the main a 
reproduction of Mead’s own words. The writer 
could have made a contribution by translating 
Mead’s concepts and abstruse style into in- 
telligible language. The author has a sound ap- 
preciation of Mead’s system of thought, and it 
is the reviewer’s hope that he will pursue this 
highly important problem of a socially meaning- 
ful theory of education stemming out of Mead’s 
social psychology. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Macalester College 


Statistical Adjustment of Data. By W. Eb- 
WARDS DEMING. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1943. Pp. x +261. $3.50. 


This is a mathematical reference or text- 
book dealing with the method of least squares 
applied to the minimizing of random errors 
from several sources in statistical data. An in- 
teresting feature is that curve-fitting, as usually 
understood, and the “‘adjustment’”’ of sampling 
errors and of errors in geometric measurements 
are treated together as different aspects of a 
single problem. For the first time, a solution is 
given for the case where both x and y coordi- 
nates are subject to error. From his experience 
as mathematical adviser for the sampling pro- 
cedures initiated in 1940 by the Population Di- 
vision of the U.S. Census Bureau, the author 
describes recent techniques for adjusting sam- 
ple cell frequencies to complete marginal totals. 

The book is scholarly, up to date, and stimu- 
lating. The mathematics is not very advanced; 
but, combined with an elliptical style, it makes 
substantial demands of the reader. 

Social statisticians will want to know of such 
developments in mathematical statistics as those 
outlined by Deming, because they include some 
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useful ideas and techniques. It is worth remem- 
bering, however, that it cannot be shown that 
mathematical functions fitted by the com- 
plicated and laborious method of least squares 
actually describe the underlying relationships of 
sociological data any better than freehand 
curves. The emphasis on the former is due 
rather to a preference for their neatness and 
apparent precision and to the prestige of mathe- 
matics. One may also object that so much more 
effort is being expended in the mathematical 
reduction of random errors than in the correc- 
tion of biased errors of enumeration, measure- 
ment, and observation This is not a well- 
balanced situation But ma-hematicians should 
not be blamed for what others do not do. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 


University of Wisconsin 


What the American Family Faces. Edited by 
LELAND Foster Woop and Joun W. MuL- 
LEN. Preface by E. R. Groves. Chicago: 
Eugene Hugh Publishers, Inc., 1943. Pp. 
xxxi+ 254. $3.50. 


The American family faces: insecurity 
(Burgess, p. 6); the problems of a high standard 
of living (Burgess, p. 7); greater dependence 
on nonfamilial sources of information (Burgess, 
p. 7); an increased emphasis on companionship 
(Burgess, p. 7); an important period of growth 
(Wood, p. 12); the task of building kinship and 
fellowship within itself (Wood, p. 13); the task 
of helping young people develop faith and re- 
sources for life (Wood, p. 14); the problem of 
adults not big enough for marriage (Wood, p. 
14); changing functions (Wood, p. 14); the 
competition of outside pressure groups in the 
formation of young people’s character (Wie- 
man, pp. 16-18); mass rather than individual- 
ized associations and contacts of children 
(Wieman, pp. 18-20); the dangers of uprooting 
owing to too great mobility (Wieman, pp. 20- 
22); the breakdown of old sex mores without 
replacement by new controls (Wieman, pp. 
22-24); housing inadequacies (Wieman, pp. 24— 
25); distraction of parents from their family 
responsibilities (Wieman, p. 25); diffitulties in 
inculcating religious attitudes in a secularized 
culture (Wieman, pp. 25~28). 

But, in addition to all these problems, the 
American family faces a resolute Protestant 
clergy determined to help it meet its responsi- 
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bilities, as evidenced by this volume. It is a 
stenographic report of a symposium held at the 
University of Chicago in August, 1942, spon- 
sored by the Federal Council of Churches and 
by a number of church federations and divinity 
schools. There are four parts—‘‘The American 
Family in the Present Crisis,” ‘“The Growth of 
Education for Family Life,’ ‘Counseling on 
Marriage and Family Relationships,’ and 
“The Church and the Future of the Family’’— 
including ten chapters. Of the thirteen con- 
tributors, only one is a minister (Dr. Roy A. 
Burkhart), although four are associated with 
religious organizations. Three contributors are 
sociologists (E. W. Burgess, E. R. Groves, and 
E. R. Mowrer) and two are psychiatrists (J. 
Masserman and H.S. Hulbert). One (C. P. Paige) 
is a social worker. The other two (Mrs. E. M. 
Duvall and Mrs. R. W. Wieman) are counselors 
and community workers. 

One of the most interesting things about this 
conference was its outspokenness. In general, as 
one would naturally expect, the consensus was 
that we should preserve family mores. It is 
interesting to note, though, that on certain 
specific issues—birth control, for example—the 
representative of the clerical point of view (Dr. 
Burkhart) was more liberal than the psy- 
chiatrist (Hulbert) (p. 144). The leaders among 
the Protestant clergy have indeed been travel- 
ing fast. They are up on current sociological 
and psychological research in family and per- 
sonal relations. They are in a strategic position 
to apply the research findings on normal fam- 
ilies. They constitute an important channel 
between the research laboratory and the outside 
world. 

Particularly interesting is the contribution 
which these enlightened church workers can 
and do make to family functioning, not only in 
premarital counseling, but also in postmarital 
contacts. Especially in postmarital contacts, 
perhaps we should say. It will be recalled that 
in the Westinghouse Electric efficiency studies 
at the Hawthorne plant, the group of workers 
selected for experimental study showed superior 
efficiency in almost any kind of working condi- 
tions to which they were subjected. At first the 
industrial engineers were puzzled. Then it 
dawned on them that the mere fact of being 
a selected group gave the workers incentive 
and a boost in morale which in turn was re- 
flected in greater output. By analogy might it 
not be that if a young couple knows it is, so to 
speak, under the watchful eyes of its pastor (of 
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the type represented by this conference), it 
will make a more determined effort at adjust- 
ment and thus have better chances of success 
than young couples with no such outside scru- 
tiny? The whole movement epitomized in this 
volume is hopeful, encouraging, even exciting. 

And yet when one turns from the earnest and 
sincere efforts of men and organizations like 
those represented here, one wonders how much 
success they can really expect. Is it true that the 
preservation of the family is a cultural goal of 
our culture? Do we, as a culture, really want the 
family enough to make sacrifices to preserve it? 
Or do we merely make pious statements about 
the sanctity of the family and go on paying in- 
adequate wages, blocking housing projects, 
winking at and even conniving with commer- 
cialized amusements, and the like? Do we think 
through what a really effective program of 
family conservation would mean? Is our at- 
titude toward the family merely one more il- 
lustration of what Read Bain has so aptly 
called our “schizoid culture”? It has been said 
that we could get rid of practically all crime if 
we were willing to pay the price in changed 
economic institutions, increased regimentation, 
transformed values, etc. Similarly, it might be 
said that we could preserve and strengthen 
the family to almost any extent we wished if we 
were willing to pay the price. Are we? Before me 
on my desk are the rather mild recommenda- 
tions of two experts on the family, prescribing 
what we must do to aid the family. Professor 
Burgess is reported as telling us that “‘society 
should make the necessary economic provision 
so that responsible families should be able to 
have as many children as they desire’ (Family 
Life Education, January, 1944, review of The 
American Family). And L. K. Frank tells us 
that “‘society must take more responsibility for 
seeing that the family is properly housed and 
fed,” etc. (American Eugenics Society News 
Letter, X, No. 4 (January, 1944]). Are we will- 
ing to carry through these mild proposals? 
Suppose the needs of wage-earning families 
conflicted with profits? If it could be established 
that commercialized amusements were detri- 
mental to family interests, would we be willing 
to go all the way to curb them? Exactly how far 
are we willing to go in changing our culture or 
in making sacrifices in order to make the family 
function at top efficiency? When we really 
wanted two hundred billion dollars’ worth of 
war material, we performed miracles of pro- 
duction and got it. A nation that could do that 
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could do anything it set itself wholeheartedly 
to do. The question is: “What do we want to 
do?” We want to help the family function 
efficiently, yes. Do we want this enough to 
sacrifice other values in our culture? That, it 
seems to me, is a crucial question. 


JessIE BERNARD 
Lindenwood College 


Family Situations: An Introduction to the Study 
of Child Behavior. By James H. S. Bossarp 
and ELEeANoR S. Bott. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 
xi+ 265. $3.00. 


The authors delineate the distinctive field 
and special role of sociology as the study of 
social situations in their relationship to human 
behavior. They indicate that social situations 
are composed of three related parts: (1) stimuli 
external to the person or persons involved, such 
as other persons, material objects, and other 
environmental factors; (2) the interrelatedness 
of these stimuli in the sense that they are oper- 
ating with, upon, and in relation to each other; 
and (3) their organization in a special relation- 
ship to some focal point or person. 


Family situations are considered from the 
point of view of their structure, process, and 
content. An analysis in terms of structure in- 
volves a cross-sectional view or still-life picture 
of the organization of a family and the charac- 
teristics and continuing relationship of the con- 
stituent elements in the family situation. An 
analysis in terms of process is concerned with 
the ongoing interactions of family life, includ- 
ing the generic processes in interpersonal re- 
lations. In terms of content, attention is cen- 
tered on culture, particularly the family’s ob- 
vious role in the transmission, selection, in- 
terpretation, and evaluation of the culture of 
the child. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
summarizing the various family situations as 
presented in the literature for the years 1926— 
40. “Some seven hundred case records and 
analyses were gathered as well as sixty sum- 
maries of selected types of case histories.’’ The 
authors briefly describe fifty-two specific family 
situations. 


H. J. Locke 
Indiana University 


Man’s Food: Its Rhyme or Reason. By Mark 
GRAUBARD. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1943. Pp. x+ 213. $2.50. 

Popular and semipopular books on food 
habits are appearing nearly as rapidly as dis- 
coveries of new vitamins. The present volume 
differs from the previous works in that it con- 
tains a praiseworthy emphasis upon the tre- 
mendous variability of man’s foodways and 
their thorough integration in mind and society. 
Mr. Graubard has expanded a series of informa- 
tive articles which originally appeared in the 
labor press, inclosing them between rather un- 
evenly written general remarks. The original 
material is fascinating and compact and will no 
doubt be a revelation to laymen. 

Although Graubard is aware of the cultural 
absorption of foodways, his choice of illustrative 
material leaves much to be desired. He in- 
cludes most of the more spectacular ethnological 
data but does not analyze this, and he neglects 
the rich field of sociopsychological investigation 
of food habits. The problem of food prefer- 
ences and its relation to prestige and group be- 
havior and children’s food habits are ignored 
save for casual references. Foodways of the 
contemporary United States are equally 
slighted. The emphasis is upon curious customs 
of primitive peoples, and the reader will no 
doubt comment, ‘“‘How odd!” and proceed with 
his own food prejudices. Graubard does not 
make clear the mechanisms responsible for such 
prejudices in both primitive and civilized peo- 
ples. Thus the baleful influence of uncritical 
ethnological writings. 

A further disturbing note is the author’s in- 
sistence upon “‘caprice” and “superstition” in 
relation to primitive foodways. Graubard 
knows better, as he definitely implies on page 
99, but apparently, in his effort to flatter the 
reader and convey a popular style, he leaves 
the impression that primitive food habits are 
“fantastic” and subject to the “‘evil influences” 
of superstition. The real problem of how and 
why food becomes involved with symbol and 
value in all cultures is avoided. 

The general popular approach is also re- 
sponsible for a pervading fuzziness which 
tends to dampen most of Graubard’s really 
good points. Thus he repeatedly applauds the 
noble savage via Frazer’s romantic identifica- 
tion of magic as the “science of primitive man,” 
although he confuses this with frequent refer- 
ences to “fantastic superstition” and the like. 
On page 19 he clearly states that food habits are 
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“the same”’ as simple conditioning, while on 
page 24, he denies this. One suspects that the 
author has read and paraphrased reliable 
sources but failed to integrate such material in- 
to his own thinking. Or possibly this is merely 
the old problem of the popularizer: he must 
present multi-valued concepts in terms of 
phraseology attuned to simple, everyday logic. 
In order to show that foodways are part of 
culture, he must use simple analogies—for 
example, foodways are really like irrelevant, 
false superstition. But then he is forced to 
state that superstition is neither silly nor capri- 
cious and is quite resistant to change. He might 
have solved this problem by extending the 
analysis to show why such resistance occurs. 


Graubard’s central idea is that we must sup- 
plant ‘‘irrational’” foodways with scientifical- 
ly directed preferences. He is not clear as to 
how this could be done, since he tends to ignore 
the intermediate position of social science in 
relation to nutritional research and _ social 
therapeutics. Social science must accept nutri- 
tional knowledge and then find ways and means 
to manipulate the psychological and social 
factors involved in food habits. Graubard seems 
to believe (although we cannot be certain of our 
accusation because of the haziness in the popu- 
lar approach) that, by substituting science for 
irrationality in foodways, we will eliminate 
prejudice, fancy, and prestige. He may fail to 
appreciate that these very factors must be 
utilized by the social scientist in changing food 
habits; we may be able to substitute prefer- 
ence based upon nutritional science, but we 
may have to effect this change by appealing to 
irrational belief. In other words, Graubard 
does not distinguish between the general socio- 
psychological forces and the specific food habits 
which are the consequences of these forces. 

The author quite admirably uses directed 
change in foodways as an example of how social 
change may be accomplished in an orderly, 
intelligent democracy and properly observes 
that antidemocratic tendencies are reflected in 
foodways (Negro segregation). He knows that 
if we can successfully alter foodways, we will 
have an experimental example of how other 
aspects of our maladjusted society-economy 
can be modified, although, as already noted, 
his comprehension of how seems to be insuf- 
ficient. 

Regarding Graubard’s concept of an ‘“‘In- 
ternational Food Trust’’ to stabilize the sup- 
ply and distribution of essential foodstuffs, we 
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have only praise, and we hope that he will 
shortly expand his ideas in this sector in full- 
length book form. 

Joun W. BENNETT 
University of Chicago 


Tenants of the Almighty. By ARTHUR F. RAPER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 403. 
$3.50. 


Palmetto Couniry. By STETSON KENNEDY. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 10942. 
Pp. 340. $3.00. 


Greene County, Georgia, the subject of 
Tenants of the Almighty, and the area known as 
the Palmetto Country, which is largely Florida 
but also includes parts of southern Georgia and 
Alabama, are not very far apart on the map, but 
they are strikingly far apart in regional traits. 
Greene County, which has been the subject of 
two previous studies by the University of North 
Carolina, was selected for study originally be- 
cause it was an area which was being depopu- 
lated. It is characteristically Deep South. On 
large plantations and small tenant farms col- 
ored people and whites have lived together a 
long time. They have lived through civil war, 
depressions, cotton booms, and _boll-weevil 
troubles; and they are now jointly profiting by 
government rehabilitation programs. Since it 
is an economic study, Tenants of the Almighty 
does not attempt to survey race relations, nor 
does it deal more than briefly with customs and 
folkways. However, the excellent photographs 
combine with the text to give a good picture of 
life in a southern rural area. 

The Palmetto Country, however, though 
farther South geographically, is not really ‘“‘the 
South.”’ Here was none of the well-knit planta- 
tion life. In fact, although this region was one of 
the earliest reached by explorers, it still remains 
something of a frontier. French and Spaniard, 
Seminole Indian, “crackers” of Scotch, Irish, 
and English descent, Negroes from Africa and 
from Cuba and Jamaica, “Conchs,” Anglo- 
Saxons from the Bahamas, Greek sponge- 
divers, and Cuban cigar-makers, as well as 
tourists from all over the United States, have 
all occupied this land without merging and 
without creating a true regional culture. This is 
a picturesque land, full of stories and lore from 
many sources; and Mr. Kennedy has emphasized 
this aspect of the region. Perhaps just because 
it is so heterogeneous, it is the more American. 
At any rate, though the Palmetto Country does 
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not appear to have a “culture,” it does have a 
“flavor.” 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Study in Public Relations. By Haro. P. 
Levy. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. Pp. 165. 

Like other governmental relief agencies, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 
has had to deal with some difficult public-re- 
lations problems. The American public has 
tended to be suspicious both of relief clients and 
of professional social workers; and this suspicion 
has been reflected to the legislatures, which have 
the power of life and death over relief agencies. 

In Pennsylvania the department was fortu- 
nate in having the basis for a public-relations 
program written into the law, which directed 
it to publicize certain types of information at 
regular intervals. On this groundwork the de- 
partment has gone ahead to divide its publics 
into clients, press, legislature, pressure groups, 
its own staff, and “the man on the street” and 
to give each separate attention. It has used 
news releases, pamphlets, the radio, the plat- 
form, personal contacts, and staff conferences; 
but perhaps its most interesting work is in the 
field of correspondence. Some twenty thousand 
letters reach the department annually. Most of 
them receive separately typed answers. Care- 
fully worded form paragraphs have been de- 
veloped to meet every possible type of com- 
plaint or inquiry. Eminent correspondents, of 
course, receive individual attention. The de- 
partment realizes that people tend to judge an 
agency in terms of their personal experience 
with it or of the experience of someone they 
know. These individual letters and the per- 
sonal contacts of the staff with the clients and 
the community probably make or break the 
department’s public relations in the long run. 

The public-relations function receives here 
the full and ungrudging recognition for which 
most public-relations specialists elsewhere are 
still struggling. There is a chief of public rela- 
tions, who has two technical assistants. He is 
in the full confidence of the department’s poli- 
cy-makers and is relied upon to judge all poli- 
cies in terms of the public reaction. The book 
has an Introduction by Mary Swain Routzahn. 


LEILA SUSSMANN 
U niversity of Chicago 


The WPA and Federal Relief Policy. By Don- 
ALD S. Howarp. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1943. Pp. 879. $4.00. 


This heavy volume is the third in a series 
dealing with the depression relief programs of 
the country which the Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
published. Mr. Howard has concerned himself 
primarily with the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, but he shows its relations to other relief 
programs and outlines his conception of the 
place of a work-relief program in a national sys- 
tem of public aid. The book consists of thirty- 
four chapters grouped under five major head- 
ings as follows: ‘The Setting,” “The WPA and 
Its Program,” “Eligibility,” “Numbers Em- 
ployed,” and “The Broader Issues.” 

While Mr. Howard has dealt at length with 
the W.P.A. program and its organization, he 
has attempted to show the varying currents of 
opinion at different times which have affected 
the appropriations by Congress and the ad- 
ministration of work relief. It is clear that the 
plans of the administration itself remained ex- 
perimental throughout the life of the W.P.A. 
and that, after due respect is paid to the ex- 
perimental attitude, there was considerable 
vacillation. “Politics” in the sense of special 
favors to relief workers seems to have been 
negligible, but the program was so large in 
terms of money and people that it was inevita- 
bly involved in major political considerations 
and conflicting viewpoints. In response to these 
conflicts both statutory and administrative 
definitions of eligibility changed frequently, the 
result of which was widespread insecurity on 
the part of the workers and much confusion re- 
garding their status. 

That the country in general preferred work 
relief to relief without work is amply supported 
by the facts assembled by the author. But a 
general and basic skepticism of the W.P.A. is 
equally apparent. This is nowhere better illus- 
trated than by the policy of rotating W.P.A. 
workers. This began to occur sporadically in 
1937 at the discretion of local administrators in 
an effort to give all unemployed, able-bodied 
workers some chance at employment. Neither 
funds nor projects were available to employ all 
who needed employment. By 1939 the con- 
viction that many W.P.A. workers probably 
could get private employment had grown suf- 
ficiently for Congress to write into the relief 
bill a provision that required all persons who 
had been employed by W.P.A. continuously for 
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eighteen months should be laid off for at least 
a month after which they could reapply for 
employment and take their turn in line. Mr. 
Howard shows from documentary sources that 
the real queston at issue here was adequate 
appropriations for a work program that would 
satisfy the needs of all employable unemployed. 
Congress was playing election politics as usual. 
Mr. Howard has written a systematic book 
on the W.P.A. He has omitted no important 
problems. One may differ with him as to em- 
phasis, however, and the book is padded with a 
good deal of repetition. Much more room for 
disagreement will arise from his proposal for a 
future work-relief program on the W.P.A. 
model. Apparently, he would give little atten- 
tion to unemployment insurance or cash relief. 
The unemployed would be given employment 
by the government at prevailing rates, though 
he would introduce the principle of family al- 
lowances and allow large families more than the 
wage rate would yield in order to maintain an 
acceptable standard of living. He would re- 
quire no financial participation by state or local 
governments. If it became necessary to take 
over a type of private enterprise in order to 
have enough jobs for all the unemployed, he 
would favor that. The effect of the latter pro- 
posal would be greatly to accelerate the pres- 
ent slow movement toward socialization of 
private enterprise. Elimination of local or state 
financial participation would not eliminate 
either “politics” or political questions, and it 
might easily bring the work program into fre- 
quent conflict with the police power of the 
states. It is highly doubtful to this reviewer 
that a work-relief program can ever perform all 
the services of all types of public aid except in 
a country characterized by state socialism on 
a much wider scale than exists in this country 
now. 
R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


A Brief History of American Jest Books. By 
Harry B. Weiss. New York: New York 
Public Library, 1943. Pp. 19. 


This is one of the excellent little pamphlets 
from the New York Public Library. Like a 
similar paper on dime novels, published twenty 
years ago in the Library’s Bulletin, this puts 
on record and analyzes a fugitive form of 
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literature that is a near image of the mind of 
the common man in decade after decade. 

The jest books under discussion are paper 
covered, small, and cheap. The author dis- 
covered that jokes in a jest book do not have 
to be funny and certainly do not have to be 
new. Today’s Tickles, New Jokes, Wise Cracks, 
and those addressed to “radio humorists” are 
not basically different from The Merry Fellows’ 
Companion published in Philadelphia in 1780. 
Year after year, publishers can make money 
selling the same old commodity over and over 
again. 

American jokes, like more sophisticated 
literature, discarded their English habit late. 
The first distinctively American title in Weiss’s 
account is of 1859: A Plate of Chowder, or an 
Endless Repast of Fun. Soon the inevitable 
Irish jokes began; and, even if the motif was 
old, the names and phrases fitted the local 
scene. It all sounds rather simple-minded. One 
suspects the explanation is not merely “new 
generations of publishers and readers” (p. 19) 
but something deeper and more interesting— 
that is, the endless succession of new publics, 
which are an aspect of class mobility. One 
hundred years ago, immigrants of one national- 
ity after another supplied new publics; at the 
end of the nineteenth century, women made a 
new market for popular literature, and nowa- 
days it is rustics new to city life, both white 
and Negro. Within the class structure, all these 
are shifting seats like the guests at the Mad 
Tea Party. Moving into an unfamiliar social 
climate gives to climbers among the proletariat 
and acclimatizing country louts the taste for 
these mass inanities. Why? 

The objective of American humor, according 
to Constance Rourke, is that of “creating fresh 
bonds, a new unity, the semblance of a society 
and the rounded completion of an American 
type” (American Humor, p. 297). This gives 
point to Mr. Weiss’s conclusion: ‘‘The old jokes 
will go on forever.” But it raises a new question: 
They will live forever if the situation making 
them popular continues to recur. If the popu- 
lace ever becomes sedentary and frozen in its 
class tracks, will old jokes still be a profitable 
publishing formula? No nation with printing 
presses has ever known that stability; and it 
seems as though, in the nature of things, none 
will. 

HELEN MacGILt HUGHES 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Foreign-born Population of Connecticut, 
1940. By NATHAN L. WHETTEN and HENRY 
W. RIECKEN, Jr. (Bull. 246.) Storrs: Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, 1943. Pp. 75. 


The purpose of this bulletin is to give an ac- 
curate statistical picture of the distribution of 
the foreign-born population of Connecticut as 
of 1940 by the minor civil division, the town 
(township). Information on the foreign-born 
population is published in the census only by 
counties. From special tabulations of the Unit- 
ed States census of 1940 the total population, 
the rural-nonfarm, and the rural-farm popula- 
tion by towns by country of birth was obtained. 
This permitted detailed portrayal of the state- 
wide distribution of this foreign-born popula- 
tion by the major foreign nationalities included. 

The foreign-born population constitutes an 
important element in the population of Con- 
necticut—19.1 per cent; and the diversity of 
nationalities represented, thirty in substantial 
numbers, exerts much influence in its cultural 
life. 

The statistical data, included primarily in 
three appendix tables, are also presented in 
fourteen figures and twenty-seven maps. The 
analysis is in two parts: first, a general presenta- 
tion of the distribution of the total foreign- 
born population; and, second, specific presenta- 
tion of the distribution of the ten major for- 
eign-born groups which include 80 per cent of 
the total number of foreign-born. The figures 
and maps are well executed and emphasize, in 
general, the wide dispersion of the foreign-born 
throughout the whole state and in each class of 
population. 

This statistical presentation forms the basis 
for delineating the immigrant communities of 
the state so that an intensive study of immi- 
grant community life may be made. The re- 
search workers at the University of Connecticut 
are already utilizing these data for such purpose 
and have presented a helpful study entitled 
Ethnic Group Relations in a Rural Arca of Con- 
necticut. 

W. A. ANDERSON 
Cornell University 


Religion and the World Order: A Series of Ad- 
dresses and Discussions. Edited by F. Er- 
NEST JOHNSON. Published by the Institute 

for Religious Studies, distributed by Harper 

& Bros., 1944. Pp. 223. $2.50. 
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“We who stand in the Judaic-Christian 
tradition are custodians of a high humanistic 
faith” appears to be the motto of this group of 
churchmen and laymen, whose deliberations are 
crowned by the wish that such faith should not 
perish from this earth. Although the problem 
is seen as social rather than theological, only 
Dr. Tillich draws a desirably sharp distinction 
between the organized forms of religion, the 
churches of all creeds, and religion itself as an 
integral part of the human personality. He, 
consequently, hopes for “‘a dialectical religious 
socialism, which is not represented by any now 
existing powerful group or mass movement, but 
by individuals who understand the sign of the 
time ....and their spirit will determine the 
future of mankind.” Such future is seen in all 
attempts at democratization of the world—the 
whole world and not only the white one. 

The greatest danger for such an undertaking 
lies, of course, in the present omnipotence of the 
state as introduced into world thinking by the 
developments of the twentieth century, which 
are, from all points of view, pagan rather than 
Christian, secular rather than religious. This 
appears as the main point of several addresses, 
and in Professor Maclver’s contribution is 
coupled with the assertion that “we must be 
willing to give up—I will not say sovereignty, 
but the belief in it.’’ This leads the editor to 
ask for an introduction of religion into the 
schools by way of the social studies; while point- 
ing out that religion’s main social characteris- 
tics are group worship and group celebration. 
It leads President Morley to ask that we learn 
from the defunct League. Several highly in- 
formative papers on single problems—e.g., 
changes in tax policy (Buell); educational prob- 
lems of mastering technological developments 
(Counts); the emerging role of government 
(Edmund deS. Brunner); references to the 
Springfield plan (Miller)—round out a circle 
of what must have been for everyone listening 
a very fascinating year of lecture-discussions. 

That man cannot live without religion is a 
truism, but whether any one of the present reli- 
gious organizations will be able to reorder the 
world is, even after such fair and open-minded 
discussions, highly doubtful. The fact that it 
was precisely the religious in man which helped 
to bring about the changes of the twentieth 
century is too often conveniently overlooked. 


JoseruH H. BuNZEL 
Pitisburgh, Pa. 
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Language and Thought in Schizophrenia: Col- 
lected Papers. Edited by J. S. Kasanin. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1944. Pp. xii+133. 


This book, with the Preface by Professor 
Nolan D. C. Lewis and edited by J. S. Kasanin, 
consists of eight articles by eight different au- 
thors (one of them the editor himself). The pub- 
lication reveals a rather substantial divergence 
of views as to the nature of the disturbances of 
thought and language in schizophrenia, con- 
firming the statement made recently by a psy- 
chiatrist that there is a ‘““Babylonic confusion” 
in our conceptions about this mental disease. 

For the sociologist and social psychologist, 
most interesting are the papers by Harry S. 
Sullivan and Norman Cameron. Both authors 
emphasize as basic fact the disarticulation of 
the schizophrenic from the social context. “‘So- 
cial communication,” says Dr. Cameron, “de- 
pends upon the development of an ability to 
take the role of other persons, to be able to re- 
produce their attitudes in one’s own responses, 
and so to learn how to react to one’s own be- 
havior as others are reacting to it. The acquisi- 
tion of this ability is what changes human or- 
ganisms into social persons. Its loss, in one form 
or another, is the reason for the development 
of some of the most important phenomena in 
psychopathology.” 

It is rather disturbing that not a single 
author took pains to refer to any of the stand- 
ard works about language and its relation to 
thought and mind. If the authors had taken 
into consideration the basic distinctions be- 
tween the different forms and symbolic func- 
tions of the language, a higher level of clarifica- 
tion of the disturbance of language and thought 
in schizophrenia could have been achieved. The 
author of this review wonders whether this 
lack of integration among the different fields 
of scientific research should not itself be con- 
sidered as a grave symptom of a “cultural 
schizophrenia” of our age. 

GusTAV ICHHEISER 
Manteno State Hospital 


Old Age in New York City. By HELEN Harpy 
Brunotr. New York: The Welfare Council, 
1043. 

This report contains an analysis of the prob- 
lems which motivated two thousand elderly 
persons to seek information from the Bureau 
of the Aged of the Welfare Council of New York 
City. The report also describes types and ade- 


quacy of facilities to meet the needs of the 
aged persons. 

The most frequent request was for a change 
in living arrangements necessitated by physical 
and mental illness, economic need, and ten- 
sions in family relationships. The records indi- 
cated that many of the aged individuals in this 
group suffered considerably from negative atti- 
tudes displayed by families, friends, and pro- 
fessional people, such as social workers and 
physicians. The author points out that a stereo- 
type exists which tends to confuse chronic ill- 
ness with old age and to assume that old age is 
equivalent to mental deterioration, loss of 
judgment, and loss of employability. This 
negative attitude, the author believes, may 
actually hasten the mental decline of the aged 
person. 

Facilities for meeting the varied needs of the 
aged are either nonexistent or not sufficient to 
take care of the growing aged population. The 
lack of private boarding-homes and small non- 
institutional nursing-homes is an obvious gap 
in resources for care of the aged. Only recently 
have social agencies begun to accept older per- 
sons for case-work services. The Bureau of Old 
Age Assistance, the social agency directly con- 
cerned with the welfare of one-tenth of the aged 
population in New York City, has not been able 
to implement the disbursement of funds with 
such services. 

This report is favorably distinguished from 
other studies of old age in two ways: (1) it is not 
limited to an analysis of case records of Old 
Age Assistance recipients (as most studies are) 
but also includes other segments of the aged 
population; and (2) the social-psychological 
analysis of the records contributes insights into 
the personality structure of aged people which 
cannot be obtained from the usual statistical 
analysis of social characteristics like age, sex, 
religion, income, and living arrangements. 
While the report is not based on a rigid sample 
ofthe half-million people sixty-five years old 
and over in New York City, still it presents an 
adequate picture of the problems of the aged 
in urban areas. 

EricH ROSENTHAL 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Socialist Movement in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1896-1936: A Study in Social Change. 
By Henry G. STETLER. Storrs, Conn.: Au- 
thor, 1943. Pp. vii+198. $2.00. 

This is an excellent analysis of the develop- 
ment and achievements of the Socialist party 
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in Reading, Pennsylvania, one of the three 
American cities where the Socialist party has 
acquired political power. 

Mr. Stetler seeks to answer two questions: 
(1) What factors accounted for the develop- 
ment of a socialist movement in a native Ameri- 
can environment? (2) Did the movement pre- 
cipitate social thought and action along class 
lines? After careful analysis, Mr. Stetler finds 
that Reading did not differ materially from 
other cities of the same size in its industrial 
development; moreover, factors usually asso- 
ciated with conservatism—a large proportion 
of home ownership and a native white popula- 
tion, stable, conservative, and ethnically homo- 
geneous—were preponderant in Reading. He 
concludes that the success of the movement in 
Reading was due primarily to its intelligent and 
honest leadership, supported by well-knit or- 
ganizations, both political (party organization) 
and economic (Federated Trades Council). 
Socialist leaders in Reading were primarily of 
working-class and Pennsylvania-Dutch origin. 
They understood the traditionalism and the 
needs of the population and energetically trans- 
lated the Marxist doctrines into familiar and 
understandable terms. He also concludes that 
there was a clear-cut class line in the political 
life of the community, unblurred by racial and 
religious conflicts that occurred in other similar 
industrial cities. The class nature of the politi- 
cal campaigns in Reading is well documented. 

Excellent use has been made of both statis- 
tical and historical material. The statistical ma- 
terial has been especially well used to facilitate 
comparisons between Reading and Milwaukee 
and Bridgeport, two other American cities 
where the socialist movement has flourished. 

One of the chief merits of the study is to 
focus attention on the atypical, rather than the 
typical, community. By such a method the im- 
portant conditioning factors are more easily 
isolated and observed. 

Studies like this, which bring careful re- 
search methods to bear upon the development, 
achievements, and failures of the liberal move- 
ment in America, are extremely valuable and 
necessary today. 

CAROLINE BAER ROSE 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


Symposium on the Significance of Max Scheler 
for Philosophy and Social Science. Edited by 
Marvin FarBer. (“Philosophy and Phe- 

nomenological Research,” Vol. II, No. 3.) 
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Buffalo, N.Y.: University of Buffalo, 1942. 

Pp. 155. 

In addition to an introductory statement by 
G. N. Shuster, this symposium contains five 
essays dealing in various connections with Max 
Scheler. V. J. McGill, contributing the best 
essay of the group, writes critically on the am- 
bivalence to “fascism” of Scheler’s ideas and on 
his conceptions of sympathy and love. Hanna 
Hafkeshrink contributes an essay on Scheler’s 
Catholic period. H. Becker and H. O. Dahlke 
summarize aspects of the theory of knowledge; 
Alfred Schuetz writes on “intersubjectivity,” 
and R. H. Williams on “affective action.” 

Sociological reactions to the genre of ques- 
tions, vocabularies, and answers represented 
here will vary widely, with a long empty space 
of indifference in between: to some it will seem 
just the thing; to others, an amazingly mislo- 
cated endeavor. It is not to be expected that 
these essays will lessen the range of such opin- 
ions. 

C. Wricut MILLs 
University of Maryland 


Japan and the Opium Menace. By FREDERICK 
T. Merritt. New York: International Sec- 
retariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and Foreign Policy Association, 1942. Pp. 
Xvi+170. $1.50. 


This book is a fairly accurate historical sur- 
vey of the opium situation in China prior to 
and after the Japanese invasion. While the au- 
thor’s views regarding the function of opium 
and the psychology of the Chinese opium-users 
are rather naive and stereotyped, he does con- 
vincingly demonstrate what war can do to ag- 
gravate a well-known world problem. 

BINGHAM Dal 
Fisk University 
Psychorama: A Mental Outlook and Analysis. 
By A. A. Rospacx. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci- 
Art Publishers, 1942. Pp. 365. $2.90. 


The author does not succeed in justifying 
the sensational title of Psychorama with which 
he labels this collection of syndicated articles, 
reviéws, essays, letters, and notes, previously 
published in widely scattered journals. This 


’ term, coined by the author, is represented to be 


“the world seen in a psychological light at one 
given period.” While admitting that ‘‘the title 
suggests a psychological coloring but no more,”’ 
he nevertheless attempts in several paragraphs 
to ascribe to it scientific dignity. Thus he states 
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that ‘‘a psychorama must of necessity be objec- 
tive, but it may draw on the individual’s par- 
ticular world outlook or Weltanschauung”’; that 
“‘psychorama emphasizes breadth rather than 
depth”; and that “psychorama must present 
itself in a frame of values.” 

The five parts of this volume (“Issues,”’ 
“Books,” “Men,” “Events,” and “Grins and 
Groans’’) reveal the author’s long-standing con- 
cern over the threat of Naziism to civilization. 
He deals with a multitude of topics which he 
rightfully calls ‘‘raw data for the social and po- 
litical psychologist.” Although written in a 
journalistic vein, the book gives ample evidence 
of erudition as well as meaningful observations 
on some famous scientists, writers, and heroes. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
University of Minnesota 


Methodism and the Frontier: Indiana Proving 
Ground. By K. NotTrincHAM. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. Pp. x+231. $2.50. 

A few years ago Miss Nottingham made a 
significant contribution to the understanding of 
the rise of sectarian movements in her The Mak- 
ing of an Evangelist: A Study of John Wesley's 
Early Years. In that work she made it apparent 
that the protest of Wesley and his followers was 
directed not merely against the worldly ways 
of the Anglican clergy and the classes who sup- 
ported them, but against the very order in 
which these classes were set. 

In this new work she shows us Methodism 
taking form on the American frontier and find- 
ing its place in a new social order in which the 
Methodists themselves came to positions of 
wealth and community leadership. The treat- 
ment shows the author competent both as a 
historian and as a sociologist. 


EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Real Italians: A Study in European Psy- 
chology. By CARLO Srorza. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. Pp. x+156. 
$2.00. 

The author is a former Italian foreign minis- 
ter and is at present a voluntary exile. Count 
Sforza’s unique position in Italian culture makes 
him peculiarly well qualified to present, in the 


role of a participant-observer, a pointed analy- 
sis of the past and present hopes, aspirations, 
memories, and sentiments of the Italian people. 
Real Italians are presented as a particularis- 
tic rather than a uniformistic or fascistic people. 
Partial proof lies in their historic attachment to 
the native city rather than to the “fatherland.” 
They are devoted to the soil, home, family, and 
church. Count Sforza concludes that the age- 
less Italian love of liberty and individualism 
will triumph over fascism, which is historically 
foreign to Italians. 
CampPIsI 
Chicago 


The Education of Nurses: Historical Foundations 
and Modern Trends. By ISABEL MAITLAND 
STEWART. New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 
Pp. xi+399. 


This is a textbook for nurses who are pre- 
paring to teach. For the sociologist it is perhaps 
of some interest as an illustration of the sym- 
bolic significance of professionalism, as shown, 
for instance, in the tendency to deduce pro- 
grams of action from the single premise that 
nursing should become a full-fledged profession. 
The special problems of nursing are dismissed 
as follows: 


Usually it is claimed that nursing is somehow 
different from other types of service... .. Certainly 
special safeguards are necessary in hospitals but 
this applies to medical or other groups as well as to 
nurses. It would be a serious indictment of the demo- 
cratic system if its full rights and benefits had to be 
denied to one group and not to another [p. 309]. 


The author considers low educational stand- 
ards the basic reason for the failure of nursing 
to achieve full professional status and attributes 
them to hospital control of schools—a system 
which almost inevitably subordinates education 
to the demand for low-cost nursing service. The 
traditional opposition of the medical profession 
to the professional ambitions of nurses is re- 
ferred to a number of times, but the delicate 
problem of the authority relationship is side- 
stepped. 

The first six chapters summarize the histori- 
cal development of nursing training, and the 
final two chapters restate the “‘social-democratic 
philosophy of education and of life’ in terms of 
nursing education. 

JOSEPHINE J. WILLIAMS 


University of Chicago 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


AMERICAN PsYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION. One Hundred 
Years of American Psychiatry. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1944. Pp. xii+649. 
$6.00. This volume marks the centennial of the 
American Psychiatric Association. Thirteen con- 
tributions trace the development of psychiatry 
during the past century in such phases as mental 
hospitals, research, therapy, literature, military 
psychiatry, and the relation to psychology and 
anthropology. 


ANDREWS, JAMES M., and OrHers. Studies in the 
Anthropology of Oceania and Asia. (Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XX.) 
Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 1943. Pp. vii+ 
220. $4.50. A memorial volume in honor of Ro- 
land Burrage Dixon, containing fourteen origi- 
nal articles on diverse phases of oceanic anthro- 
pology. 


BerGson, ABRAM. The Structure of Soviet Wages. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
Pp. x+255. $3.50. Presents a detailed analysis 
of the principles underlying the wage structure 
in Soviet Russia, explaining how differences in 
earnings are determined. Comparison is made 
with the wages in capitalistic countries. Data is 
presented in the form of statistical tables. 


BIENSTOCK, GREGORY; SCHWARTZ, SOLOMON M., 
and Yucow, AARON. Management in Russian 
Industry and Agriculture. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 198. $3.00. A de- 
tailed study covering formal structure; relation 
of management to Communist party; unions and 
employees; planning, costs, and incentives. The 
latter part describes the management of collec- 
tive farms. 


BLack, BERTRAM J., and MALI AcH, AUBREY. Popu- 
lation Trends in Allegheny County. Pittsburgh: 
Bureau of Social Research, 1944. Pp. 48. 


BLack, RussELL VAN Nest. Plonning for the Small 
American City. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1944. Pp. 86. 


BROUILLETTE, BENOIT. Comment faire une mono- 
graphie géographique. Quebec: Laval University, 
1944. Pp. 31. 


Burton, H. M. The Education of the Countryman. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 
vi+250. $3.50. A history of rural education in 
England during the past sixty years, with final 
chapters on the war. 
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Carnovsky, LEoN, and Martin, Lowey. The 
Library in the Community. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 224. $2.50. A series 
of papers dealing with different aspects of com- 
munity life, with particular reference to the 
library contributors who include sociologists, 
educators, psychologists, city planners, and 
librarians. 


CARTER, HAROLD D. Vocational Interests and Job 
Orientation. Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. iii+-85. $1.50. 


CASANOVA, TELBALDO. El aumento del crimen en 
Puerto Rico. Rio Piedras, 1944. Pp. 31. 


CriarK, W. VAN ALAN, JR. Human Aspects of Mul- 
tiple Shift Operations. Cambridge: Department 
of Economics and Social Science, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1944. Pp. go. A study of 
the nature of shift operations in industry, and 
their effects. 


Cressey, Georce B. Asia’s Lands and Peoples. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. Pp. vii+608. 
$4.50. An extensive textbook in the geography 
of Asia with many illustrations and tables. 


Dent, H. C. Education in Transition. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. vii+238. 
$3.00. A sociological study of the impact of war 
on English education, 1939-43. The study begins 
with the disintegration brought on by mass mi- 
grations and carries through to present adapta- 
tions and plans. 


Du Bots, Cora. The People of Alor. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1944. Pp. 640. 
$7.50. An extensive monograph of a primitive 
group by a trained anthropologist using contem- 
porary psychological and psychiatric techniques. 


EBERT, ELIZABETH, and Stmmons, KATHERINE. The 
Brush Foundation Study of Child Growth and 
Development, I: Psychometric Tests. Washington, 
D.C.: Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. 1943. Pp. 113. $1.50. Study presents re- 
sults of battery of tests made of Cleveland school 
children. Subjects studied through several years 
to determine patterns of development. 


EsTeNos, ROBERTO MACLEAN. Sociologia educa- 
cional del Peru. Lima, Peru, 1944. Pp. 485. Pre- 
sents a history of education in Peru, together 
with a sociological analysis. 


GEorGE. A Guide to Public Opinion Polls. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 
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$1.50. The author is an outstanding student of 
public-opinion polls. This volume presents his 
reflections on the function of polls, size of the 
sample, nature of questions, problems of inter- 
viewing, interpretation of results, and similar 
questions. 


Gyorcy, ANDREW. Geopolitics, the New German 
Science. Berkeley: Univers'ty of California Press, 
1944. Pp. v-+ 303. $1.50. A scholarly analysis of 
German geopolitics. The author considers the 
precursors of geopolitics, the development of its 
views, the nature of its doctrine, and its social 
and political implications. 


Hrres, Harrison. For My Children. New York: 
Freethought Pres sAssociation, 1943. Pp. 1+64. 


HIRscHFELD, Macnus. Sexual Anomalies. New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1944. Pp. 630. $4.95. 
A summary of the life work of the late Magnus 
Hirschfeld, M.D. The discussion follows a logical 
scheme: Normal sexual life; abnormalities due 
to a deficiency or excess in the sex urge; the de- 
flection of the sex urge; the abnormalities due to 
the formation of other impulses which do not 
merge with the sex urge. 


HUuTCHISON, KeitH. Freedom of the Air. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1944. Pp. 30. $0.10. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AssocrATEs, INC. Coordinat- 
ing Structures and Procedures for Handling Dis- 
satisfactions. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. 22. 


INTERNATIONAL LABourR Orrice. British Joint Pro- 
duction Machinery. Montreal, Canada: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1944. Pp. 1+273. $1.25. 
A report on the organization established in 
Great Britain to govern wartime production and 
the utilization of labor. 


KAPLAN, ABRAHAM ABBotr. Socio-economic Cir- 
cumstances and Adult Participation in Certain 
Cultural and Educational Activities. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
Pp. 139. $2.25. Investigates the relation of such 
factors as income, education, sex, age, marital 
status, and national origin to adult participation 
in cultural activities. 


KARPMAN, BEN. Case Studies in the Psychopathology 
of Crime. Washington, D.C.: Medical Science 
Press, Station L, 1944. Pp. vii+732. A reference 
source for research in criminal material. Four 
cases in extenso; the official record, the subjects’ 
story of his life, and a selection of his dreams. 


KENDALL, Maurice C. Advanced Theory of Statis- 
tics. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1944. 
Pp. 457. An exhaustive consideration of the ad- 
vanced procedures and formulas of statistics. 


KISSMAN, JOSEPH. Studies in the History of Rumani- 
an Jews in the roth and the Beginning of the 20th 
Centuries. New York: Jewish Scientific Institute, 
1944. Pp. 118. 


KLINGHOFFER, Hans. La Pensée politique du Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas. Rio de Janeiro, 1942. Pp. 
593- 


Laski, Harotp J. Faith, Reason and Civilization. 
New York: Viking Press, 1944. Pp. iii+187. 
$2.50. An analysis of the spiritual and intellec- 
tual foundations on which postwar civilization 
is to be erected. A penetrating depiction of the 
faiths and symbols of the present and their bear- 
ing on the future. 


LASSWELL, HAarotp D., and Cummrncs, Howarp 
H. Public Opinion in War and Peace. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Council for the Social Stu- 
dies, 1943. Pp. 68. $0.30. 


LAZARSFELD, Paut F., and STANTON, FRANK. Radio 
Research, 1942-1943. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1944. Pp. 599. $5.00. A series of re- 
search reports and discussions of different prob- 
lems of the content and effect of radio programs. 
Special attention given to daytime serials, the 
radio in wartime, the study of listening habits, 
and radio and popular music. 


LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER, and LEIGHTON, DOROTHEA. 
The Navaho Door. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. vii+149. $4.00. A compre- 
hensive depiction of the life of the Navaho In- 
dians. The authors are physicians and psychia- 
trists but their interests and observations extend 
over to all phases of the culture. The volume is 
profusely illustrated. 


LEVESQUE, GEORGES-HENRI. Service social et charité. 
Quebec: Laval University, 1944. Pp. 24. $0.15. 


LIEPMANN, KaTe K. The Journey to Work. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. v-+194. 
$3.50. Part A presents a study of economic and 
social implicits of the fact that workers cannot 
travel some distance to their work. Part B is de- 
voted to statistical inquiries, including compara- 
tive figures for various countries, brief discussion 
of various monographic studies of the workers of 
certain companies in Europe and England, and 
an original study by the author of the movements 
of workers of a number of European companies. 


Lotu, DaAvip. The Story of Woodrow Wilson. New 
York: Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 1944. Pp. 
32. 


MAcHADE, LEAO. Uma Revolucdo em Marcha. De- 
partment de Imprensa e Propaganda, 1942. 
Pp. 226. 
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Muniz, Eaat E. Social Security—An Analysis of 
the Wagner-Murray Bill. New York: American 
Enterprise Association, 1944. Pp. go. 


NATHAN, Otto. The Nazi Economic System. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1944. Pp. v+378. 
$4.00. A study of the methods and techniques 
used by Nazi Germany in preparing her economy 
for war. Based on original German documents as 
well as upon outside reports. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH CounciL. Child Development 
Abstracts. Washington, D.C.: National Research 
Council, 1944. Pp. 87. 


NOTESTEIN, FRANK W., and TAEUBER, IRENE B. 
The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Unions. (League of Nations Publications.) Ge- 
neva: League of Nations, 1944. Pp. 315. $3.50. 
Discusses the approximate population patterns 
of Europe, the demographic effects of the war, 
the changing age structures, and the historical 
development of population. 


Oscoop, CoRNELIus, and Howarp, GeorcE D. An 
Archeological Survey of Venezuela. (“Yale Uni- 
versity Publications in Anthropology,” No. 27, 
28, and 29.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943. Pp. 72. A description of archeological 
sites in Venezuela and of the artifacts and goods 
yielded by excavation. Of distinct value to stu- 
dents of the pre-history of the western continent. 


Research Studies of the State College of Washington. 
Pullman: Washington State College, 1944. Pp. 
48. 


ROBERTS, KATHERINE ELLiIoTt, and FLEMING, 
VIRGINIA VAN Dyne. Persistence and Change in 
Personality Patterns. Washington, D.C.: Society 
for Research in Child Development of the Na- 
tional Research Council, 1943. Pp. 206. $1.00. 
Study of about one hundred college graduates 
(women), most of whom had sought counsel from 
the Advisory Service for College Women at the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. Life-histories 
built up by repeated interviews; tests and other 
outside data used also. Change of personality, 
marital happiness, and other factors studied. 


SANFORD, R. Nevitt, and OTHERS. Physique, Per- 
sonality and Scholarship: A Cooperative Study 
of School Children. Washington, D.C.: Society 
for Research in Child Development, National 
Research Council, 1943. Pp. 664. $2.00. A study 
of 48 children of five to fourteen years of age; 43 
of them were followed for three years. Statistical 
data, interviews, and observation used. Methods 
and findings presented in detail. 


Scuitpp, Paut Artuur. The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell. Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern 
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University, 1944. Pp. 788. $4.00. Follows the 
plan presented in earlier volumes: (r) an auto- 
biography; (2) a series of articles by different au- 
thors of the philosophy of the man; and (3) his 
reply to the criticisms contained therein. 


SmiTH, F. TREDWELL. An Experiment in Modifying 
Attitudes toward the Negro. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. Pp. ix+135. 
$1.85. An account of an experimental venture in 
modifying racial attitudes. Presents the test pro- 
cedure and results, together with an interpre- 
tation. 


Social Security, Social Services, and the National In- 
come. Social and Economic Planning Council, 
Union of South Africa, 1944. Pp. 112. 


Soviet Culture in Wartime. San Francisco: American 
Russian Institute, 1944. Pp. 48. 


STALEY, EuGENE. World Economic Development. 
Canada: International Labour Office, 1944. Pp. 
ii+218. $1.50. This report focuses on the prob- 
lem of the economic development uf new areas 
and discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
that may be expected from such development. 
The work is concerned with international invest- 
ment, trade, and production. 


StarK, W. The Ideal Foundations of Economic 
Thought. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 212. $3.50. Contains essays on ‘“The 
Philosophical Foundations. of Classical Eco- 
nomics,” “The End of Classical Economics,” 
and “The Scientific Foundations of Modern 
Economics.” 


Substandard Conditions of Living. A Study of the 
Cost of the Emergency Sustenance Budget in Five 
Textile Manufacturing Communities in January- 
February, 1944. New York: Research Depart- 
ment, Textile Workers Union of America, C.1.0., 
1944. Pp. 93. 


SwAN, HERBERT S. The Housing Market in New 
York City. New York: Reinhold Publishing Co., 
1944. Pp. 204. $2.00. 


Tacoma: The City We Build. Tacoma: Mayor’s Re- 
search Committee on Urban Problems, Tacoma 
City Council, 1944. Pp. 147. A report of the 
Mayor’s Research Committee on Urban Prob- 
lems. 


TEETERS, NEGLEY K. World Penal Systems. Phila- 
delphia: Pennsylvania Prison Society, 1944. Pp. 
215. $2.00. An extensive account of the penal 
systems and penological principles in the major 
countries. 


THOMPSON, WARREN S. Plenty of People. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: Jaques Cattell Press, 1944. Pp. 
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235. $2.50. An attempt by an authority to intro- 
duce the lay reader to the problems of popula- 
tion growth, including the considerations de- 
sirable in formulating a population policy for the 
United States. 


Tittev, Miscua. Old Oraibi: A Study of the Hopi 


Indians of Third Mesa. (‘Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Har- 
vard University,’ Vol. XXII.) Cambridge: Pea- 
body Museum, 1944. Pp. vii+277. $4.50. An 
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extensive ethnographic study dealing primarily 
with the kinship and social organization and 
ceremonialism among the Hopia. Profusely illus- 
trated with charts and tables. 


Wacu, Joacuim. Sociology of Religion. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 412. $5.00. 
A general book, based on the author’s previous 
German work. Part I is devoted to questions of 
method; Part II, to religion and society, with the 
subheads suggestive of Max Weber. 
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